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TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


M. Tainr’s history of English literature has attained a degree of 
popularity which is in some sense a sufficient proof of its merits. M. 
Taine’s critical judgments are at times irritating; his philosophy 
may be questionable ; and his leading principles are sometimes over- 
laid with such a mass of epigrammatic illustration that we have 
some difficulty in distinctly grasping their meanings. To protest 
against some of these faults is indeed the purpose of this paper. 
And yet, whatever his faults, it is impossible not to be grateful to 
him. He has done for us what no native author had done, or, it may 
be, was able todo. Most of our home-bred critics, however keen their 
insight, failed to supplement their microscopic acuteness of vision 
by the application of a genuine comparative method. We still 
frequently discuss Shakspeare as we discuss the Bible; we regard 
him, that is, as an isolated phenomenon unrelated to the general 
movement of European, or even of English thought. M. Taine has 
done much to inculcate a sounder method, and to widen our 
intellectual horizon. He has the force which belongs to the apostle 
of a new theory, who preaches it in season and out of season, and 
inevitably rather exaggerates its value. Our thick English heads 
are all the better for incessant hammering upon a single point. With 
admirable persistence, one of our historians has managed to drill 
us into a faint belief in the truth that there were Englishmen 
before William the Conqueror; and M. Taine is rendering an 
analogous service in proving to us that as our history is continuous, 
so our great writers are the natural expressions of its dominant 
ideas. Let us add that he has that special felicity, characteristic of 
Frenchmen generally, that in spite of all his reiterations of a single 
doctrine, he is quite incapable of becoming a bore. Once taken up, 
it is always hard to lay him down. 

That his fundamental doctrine is substantially true may be at once 
assumed. We ought to study the organism in connection with the 


(1) I have quoted from M. Van Laun’s authorised translation. 
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medium. Botany becomes more fruitful as we investigate the 
relations between a given flora and the various conditions of its 
growth. In the same way a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Goethe isa 
flower of literature in no merely fanciful metaphor. We first 
understand the full significance of their writings when we have 
made ourselves familiar with the intellectual soil from which they 
spring. There is, however, one obvious limitation upon the value of this 
truth. Briefly stated, it is that even Frenchmen are not omniscient 
and infallible. An angel might possibly predict the occurrence of a 
Shakespeare in the world as certainly as a chemist can foretel the 
appearance of a crystal in his crucible under given conditions. We, 
however, are a long way below the angels. We have not analyzed 
human nature into its primary constituent elements; and still less 
can we say how they are affected by surrounding cireumstances. 
Granting that a science of history is conceivable, its bases are scarcely 
laid. Trying to describe the peculiarities of a race or climate, we 
feel at once the absence of anything like a scientific nomenclature. 
Our words express mere rough popular generalisations, and at every 
step we say too little or too much. Far from having arrived at the 
stage of prediction, we have not yet arrived at the stage of trust- 
worthy observation. We are limited to mere empirical statements, 
and are reduced to the unsatisfactory method of ex post facto explana- 
tions. We cannot predict a Shakespeare, though when he has 
actually come, we can give some ostensible proof that he must have 
appeared in this shape and no other. Indeed, the process is only 
too easy. An uncomfortable misgiving besets us when we read 
M. Taine’s lucid explanations. Are they not too lucid? Is he not 
accounting for the planetary orbits before he has discovered the 
theory of gravitation? Suppose, to make a wild hypothesis, that he 
had somehow been under the delusion that Balzac, Pascal, and Mon- 
taigne were Englishmen, and that Byron, Pope, and Hobbes were 
Frenchmen, would not his ingenuity have been equal to the task of 
reconciling the phenomenon to his theories? His theories, in short, 
may be admirable, but they are of necessity liable to the objection 
that, having been made after the facts, they are not susceptible of 
independent verification. 

The difficulty grows as we examine M. Taine’s arguments in 
greater detail. The national character, he tells us, is determined by 
three causes—the race, the milieu, the epoch. Giving a suff- 
ciently wide interpretation to these words, there can be no doubt of 
it. If you understand the nature of a plum-pudding, (Englishmen, 
M. Taine tells us, like homely illustrations) the temperature of the 
water in which it is placed, and the stage of cooking at which it 
has arrived, you can tell pretty well how it will taste. But 
when for a plum-pudding you substitute the more complex pheno 
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menon of a race, and the cooking process is represented by the 
infinitely complex forces which mould human character, the problem 
becomes something of the hardest. By the miliew M. Taine 
seems generally to understand the climate. The influence of climate 
upon constitution is itself a problem of vast perplexity ; even such a 
simple generalisation as the connection between drunkenness and 
fogs, of which M. Taine elsewhere assumes the truth, would require 
to be tested by a whole series of observations, never yet made. 
Climate, again, is but one condition amongst many. How many 
peculiarities of the English political and social constitution, and there- 
fore indirectly of our modes of thought and literature, result from our 
insularity and from the geological conditions of our soil? It is easy 
to trace the reflection of English scenery in the descriptive passages of 
Spenser, Thomson, and Wordsworth ; but this is at most a superficial 
influence, and is far removed indeed from supplying a base for 
scientific theories. M. Taine carries his remarks rather further than 
Voltaire’s crude statement that there are certain days of east wind in 
London when it is customary for people to hang themselves; but his 
criticism does not always go much deeper. M. Taine, indeed, does 
not really trouble himself to trace back English peculiarities to the 
source which he indicates. He is content in practice to start from a 
lower point; and to regard the race as already acclimatized. He 
assumes our idiosyncrasy to be sufficiently well known, and only 
suggests vaguely the general conditions by which it may have been 
developed. 

Is this idiosyncrasy sufficiently known ? Can we really say with 
any precision in what respects an Englishman differs from a 
Frenchman ? Is our knowledge of the subject really entitled to be 
called in any sense scientific, or does it merely consist of those rough, 
empirical approximations, which may give some practical guidance, 
but fail to supply sufficient rules for satisfactory theorising? M. 
Taine’s main distinction is certainly vague enough. He habitually 
contrasts the northern with what he sometimes calls the classical 
races, and seems to assume that each race conforms to a well-ascer- 
tained type. Can there, we are prompted to ask, be much value in 
80 rough a division? On the one side we have the English races 
considered as a single unit. Yet it is plain that in spite of all the 
levelling influences of civilization, the inhabitants of the British 
Islands are as far as possible from being homogeneous. The English- 
man differs from the Irishman as widely as he differs from the French- 
man. Climate has not extinguished all contrasts between the Celtic and. 
the Teutonic imaginations. M. Taine does not condescend to take 
account of these minutiz. He illustrates some of his theories, for 
example, by the English parliamentary speakers of the last century. 
These orators, he tells us, “ love the coarse vulgarity of gaudy colours. 

Ba 2 
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They hunt out accumulations of big words, contrasts symmetrically 
protracted, vast and resounding periods ;” and his proof of these 
rather questionable statements is drawn from the younger Pitt, from 
the “acrimonious rhetoric and forced declamation of Sheridan,” and 
above all from Burke. Any Englishman would reply that Burke 
was an Irishman, that Sheridan was a typical Irishman, and that the 
love of florid rhetoric and the “coarse vulgarity of gaudy colours” 
is precisely one of the points on which the average Englishman most 
emphatically differs from the Irishman. What can be the value of 
a description of national character which would make such men as 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, and O’Connell typical representatives of 
English peculiarities? The qualities which distinguish them are 
just the qualities in which Englishmen are most strikingly deficient. 
Granting, however that in these cases the feebler race has been over- 
powered by the stronger,'and that Burke and Sheridan were address- 
ing an English audience, let us look at the other branch of the con- 
trast. M. Taine constantly uses the French and the classical texts as 
interchangeable phases. Corneille and Racine are the legitimate 
representatives of the Greek dramatists. The French taste in art and 
literature is identified with the Athenian. The doctrine would cer- 
tainly be disputed in this form by most English and German critics. 
We may assume, however, that M. Taine is pointing to a real 
distinction. There is probably some quality present in all “ classical” 
dramatists from Aischylus to M. Sardou, and absent from all “ Ger- 
manic” dramatists, from Marlowe to Mr. Tom Taylor. But surely 
it requires to be carefully defined before we can use it for “ scientific 
psychology.” M. Taine speaks as though the distinction were as 
palpable as the difference between a black skin and a white. His 
language, again, would put the French and Italian poetry into one 
class to be contrasted with the English in another. The difference 
between the English poetry of the Renaissance and the classical period 
may be expressed by saying that in one case we were under Italian, and 
in the other under French influences. How can the difference be 
satisfactorily explained by a writer who constantly speaks as if the 
two influences were identical? M. Taine is, of course, fully conscious 
of these distinctions, and could doubtless give a brilliant, and perhaps 
an accurate account oftheir nature. I merely urge that, if his science 
penetrated much below the surface, he should at least favour us with 
some definition of this “ classical spirit’’ of which he speaks so con- 
stantly. His utterances are not very clear. When, for example, he tells 
us d propos of Mr. Carlyle, that the “classical ages and Latin races” 
generally adopt an analytical method, and the “romantic ages and 
the Germanic races” an intuitive method (I use the words roughly), 
one is beset by a whole host of doubts; and to say the truth, one 3 
inclined to think that this brilliant generalization may pair off with Mr. 
Buckle’s theory that the Scotch intellect is essentially deductive and 
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the English inductive. It is one of those clever guesses at truth 
which will not bear serious examination. Such modes of reason- 
ing suggest that after all M. Taine is, like the rest of us, in the 
days of superficial classification. A physicist who has only 
got so far as to divide the material world into four elements, is not 
yet capable of making a really scientific statement. We are still in 
the analogous position in regard to races of men. That even with 
such rough generalities, a man may make very instructive remarks is 
possible enough. I only observe that it is altogether premature to 
give ourselves the airs of scientific accuracy. Our efforts to make 
faithful portraits are too much like trying to paint miniatures with 
amop. Endless confusion is produced, and the apparently precise 
statements crumble in our hands. M. Taine is better than his 
philosophy ; but it is because his showy generalities generally cover 
clever remarks about the difference between Englishmen and French- 
men ; and here, if not scientific, he can be picturesque and approxi- 
mately accurate. 

Before examining his account of the English character, however, it 
is necessary to say a word or two upon his third condition. The 
epoch, it is undeniable, must be taken into account in discussing the 
psychology of a people. What, then, is the epoch? M. Taine 
speaks of the medieval period, the renaissance, the classical and the 
modern periods. To each of those periods belongs an appropriate 
philosophy, an appropriate social organization, and, as the result of 
both, an appropriate tone of sentiment which expresses itself in the 
contemporary literature. or the most part, M. Taine is content to 
give rather a picturesque description than a philosophical analysis 
of the peculiarities of the time. He accumulates a number of vivid 
details and acute critical remarks which show how the English 
nobleman in a wig is the old feudal baron in disguise; low Puritanism 
was already latent in our medieval religion; and how Byron was 
but a new avatar of the old Berserker spirit. One mode of 
characterization is comparatively neglected. As he was not writing 
a history of thought, but of literature, it is of course natural that 
he should dwell rather upon the general temper of the period than 
upon the particular dogmas which were current. He has therefore 
occupied himself more with our poets and novelists than with our 
theologians and philosophers. Hobbes and Locke interest him as 
illustrations of character rather than as landmarks for the history 
of speculation. The plan of his book imposed this restriction upon 
him; but at times it seems to lead him into a certain injustice, or, 
at least, incompleteness of view. The epoch cannot be fairly under- 
stood without taking into account the speculative stage which has 
been reached. As M. Taine truly says, “beneath every literature 
there is a philosophy ;” and, if you put the philosophy out of sight, 
you are apt to misunderstand the literature. When, therefore, 
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M. \Taine takes the degraded theatre of the Restoration for his 
chief authority as to English manners of the period, and spends 
many pages in proving what is obvious enough, that Wycherley 
was a very poor creature beside Moliére, he seems to be sinking to 
the level of the old-fashioned historians, who identified the court 
with the nation, and argued that, because Charles II. was a scape- 
grace, the English people were corrupt at heart. He touches upon 
Barrow and Tillotson principally by way of showing what dull sermons 
Englishmen can write; and he finds in Bunyan a good representa- 
tive of the later Puritans. Yet a fuller reference to such men as 
Locke and Cudworth, and Leighton and Baxter, though it might 
have involved some dull writing, would have been but a fair balance 
to the full-length likeness of the ribald playwrights. Periods, 
moreover, are run together rather vaguely. Hobbes is introduced 
as the natural product of this degraded society, and is contrasted 
with Des Cartes. The French philosopher, “in the midst of a 
purified society and religion, noble and calm, enthroned intelligence 
and elevated man; whereas Hobbes, in the midst of an overthrown 
society and a religion run mad, degraded man and enthroned 
matter.” Yet Hobbes published his “ Leviathan” in 1651, at the 
age of sixty-three; and his treatise on human nature was composed 
in 1640. Like Des Cartes, his junior by eight years, he really 
belongs to the first haif of the seventeenth century; and it is not 
evident that the social state which led to the Fronde was 
nobler and purer than that which produced the English civil war. 
To represent him asthe product of the Restoration period is obviously 
erroneous, though he may be regarded as the teacher of many of its 
politicians. The chief writers of the time represent the reaction 
from his principles. M. Taine’s indifference to our speculative 
literature leads him to a greater injustice to the eighteenth century. 
Incapacity for the loftier philosophy is one of our unfortunate 
characteristics. Accordingly Locke, Berkeley and Hume, are dis- 
patched in a few sentences. Berkeley lights upon a single idea, but 
does not know how to use it. Locke is “ almost as poor” and 4 
hesitating and inconclusive thinker. Hume, a bolder inquirer, ends 
in a complete pyrrhonism. ‘Rarely, in this world,” says M. Taine, 
“has speculation fallen lower.” This judgment will be admitted in 
some sense by people. who still believe in the possibility of framing a 
science of ontology. The great English thinkers just noticed were 
of the destructive order; and the result of their labours was so far 
negative. And yet I do not think that M. Taine has a right to 
treat them with this sublime contempt. Whatever their faults, they 
represented for the time the main current of the European move- 
ment of thought ; Locke, with all his shortcomings, was the great 
prophet of the century, and Hume’s scepticism was necessary, if for 
nothing else, to supply a basis for Kant’s attempt at a reconstruction 
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of the metaphysical edifice. But, moreover, M. Taine has himself 
expressed a very different view. In his essay on Mr. Mill, which, 
having received the warm praise of Mr. Mill himself, may dispense 
with mine, he comes, after an elaborate investigation, to the conclusion 
that the English and German methods of inquiry represent two 
tendencies which require to be combined in order to bring out the 
complete philosophy of the future. Mr. Mill, as representing the 
English method, is the greatest master since Hegel. Now Mr. 
Mill’s legitimate intellectual ancestors are plainly Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, to whom we may add Hartley and his disciple, James 
Mill. If this be true, we may deny to the English sceptics the 
title of philosophers, but we cannot possibly deny that they represent 
a most important intellectual movement. To declare that specula- 
tion never fell lower is to use a rather ambiguous phrase; but it is 
clearly unjust if it means that the thinkers of the time were 
feeble as well as destructive. The theological speculation of 
the same period is dismissed with equal contempt, as so much 
prosaic moralizing. The divines were “apologists, not inquirers,” 
and “busied themselves with morality not with truth.” Deism and 
atheism are a mere passing eruption; the freethinkers, under the 
guidance of Collins, Tindal, and Bolingbroke, “attack the clergy 
by the same instinct which leads them to beat the watch.” M. Taine 
is right enough in insisting upon the strong tendency of the divines 
and their opponents to ethical discussions, and in declaring that 
their love of truth was clouded by theological prejudices; whilst he can 
scarcely exaggerate the narrowness of their critical methods. When 
however, he compares them with Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Diderot, 
he reminds us that the weapons of the French assailants of orthodoxy 
were really forged in England. To say that Collins and Tindal were 
simple assailants of morality is to adopt the coarsest misrepresenta- 
tions of their adversaries. They were really discussing, though with 
infinitely inferior knowledge and ability, the same problems which 
have occupied Strauss and Renan in later years. Their criticism 
was feeble because it was premature; but with such methods as 
were open to them, they argued the truth of the Christian doctrine 
with extraordinary eagerness; and, if their reasoning was generally 
cramped and narrow, they anticipated the substance of many later 
inquiries. If deism expired, it was chiefly because theology had 
become so leavened with the deistic spirit that it was scarcely bur- 
densome even to sceptics. The arguments of the deists and their 
opponents would be as useless at the present day as bows and arrows 
in modern warfare; but M. Taine too easily assumes that the worth- 
lessness of the argument shows the incapacity of the disputants. Like 
Hampden with his forty shillings, they were raising very deep 
questions in very narrow issues; and at least one theologian of the 
time was as good a representative of English thought as contemporary 
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essayists and novelists. Butler is not a philosopher of a high order; 
but he certainly represents a vein of genuine and very characteristic 
speculation. His extreme contempt for the whole of this vigorous, 
though narrow school of thinkers, whose faults are after all chiefly 
the faults of the times, makes M. Taine rather unjust even to Pope’ 
and Addison. Their moralizing and their references to the popular 
theology are set down by him to the natural propensity of 
English writers to run into prosy and irrelevant sermons. Rather 
they are a natural corollary from the intense interest which all their 
contemporaries were naturally taking in the most absorbing contro- 
versies of the time. A fuller reference, in short, to the condition 
under which men were then labouring, by such means as were open 
to them, to frame a rational theory of the universe would have 
explained many things which are ascribed too summarily to the 
innate prosiness and utilitarianism of the English character. 

What, however, is this character upon which M. Taine discourses 
so copiously? It is not altogether easy to pack into a distinct logical 
formula the numerous brilliant remarks of which we are the subjects. 
Much that he says is but the reproduction, in a more pretentious form, 
of the goodold theory symbolized by the figure of John Bull. Hogarth, 
in one of his pictures, represents the jovial Englishman confronted 
by the wretched frog-eaters at Calais; and M. Taine gives us the 
frog-eaters’ view of the contrast. We are large, overfed, beer, port 
wine, and gin swilling animals; coarse, burly, and pachydermatous, 
with little external sensibility, and no love for things of the intellect ; 
but yet with strong passions which sometimes express themselves in 
broad humour, and sometimes give birth to a rich but overcharged 
poetry. All this, however, which sometimes verges upon caricature, 
is no more than we have heard before. It does not require a 
philosopher, with theories about race, climate, and epoch, to tell us as 
much. The first drawing in Charivari of a British Goddam gives the 
same theory in a coarser shape ; and it has certainly been familiar since 
the days of Froissart. That there is a great deal of truth in the 
doctrine is indeed undeniable. Vague as are most international 
judgments, there are yet some contrasts too striking not to be per- 
ceived. A man must be extremely inferior to M. Taine who could not 
roughly indicate the difference between Shakespeare and Corneille, or 
between Voltaire and Dr. Johnson. On the other hand, such general 
remarks do not take us very far. When M. Taine has pointed out 
that an English writer is more harsh and positive than the analogous 
¥renchman, he has gone but a little way towards defining his real 
character. Beneath the qualities which make a man English there 
lie the qualities which make him a man; and if you stop short at the 
specific differences you do not reach the essence. M. Taine’s criticism 
is thus apt to become superficial. A French critic of the old school was 
satisfied to point out that in the English drama murders were com- 
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mitted on the stage, and ribaldry mixed with the most solemn senti- 
ments ; and then summarily condemned usas hopeless barbarians. M. 
Taine is too scientific in spirit and too generous in feeling to agree in 
these rash judgments ; and yet he is often content to stop at the same 
point. The want of classical taste is the one fact which occurs 
to him about many of our writers, and that failing, though it does 
not make him deliberately unjust, prevents him from really sympa- 
thising with their spirit. Too often we see the old Frenchman under the 
mask of the modern psychologist, and we feel that, with all his 
philosophy, he can only hold up his hands in amazement at our 
grotesque modes of thought. Addison remarks in one of the Spec- 
tators, that an Englishman often complains that French actors all 
“speak in a tone,” not considering that Frenchmen make the same 
complaint about himself. His reason, of course is, that each language 
has a system of expression of its own, which is not appreciated by any 


’ one not brought up to it from infancy. Now careful observation may 


enable us to recognise the existence of this natural “ tone;” but it 
cannot give us the ear which is spontaneously susceptible to the im- 
pressions. M. Taine has laboured conscientiously, and sometimes with 
remarkable success, to train. himself in the English taste ; but we are 
frequently conscious that an innate insensibility to our specific methods 
renders him an incompetent judge of the finer literary essences. His 
judgment of our poets often implies a misconception—such at least it 
appears to me—of the relative positions which they really occupy in the 
‘opinion of competent judges. Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” appears 
to him to be the cold and monotonous lamentation of a “correct 
gentleman, with bran new gloves,” who wipes away his tears at a 
funeral with a cambric handkerchief; whilst he speaks of the idylls 
with rather an exaggerated enthusiasm. This opinion, as I fancy, 
follows rather from a theory as to what Mr. Tennyson ought to be, 
than from a perception of what he really is. Time, however, must 
decide in this instance. His view of the earlier poets of this century 
touches upon less debateable ground. He treats at length of the 
unreadable epics of Southey—the “illustrious poet,” as he elsewhere 
calls that most elegant writer of prese—and the tinsel finery of Moore, 
whilst he scarcely condescends to notice Keats, an infinitely superior 
poet, as need hardly be said, and one whose influence on succeeding 
writers has been far more deeply marked. Wordsworth is with him 
simply the tiresome, though occasionally eloquent moralist of the 
“Excursion,” and the rebel against the conventionalities of poetic 
diction. That Wordsworth ever deserted his theories in practice, and 
that his greatest claims are founded upon the sonnets and the odes, 
does not seem to occur tohim. “Lycidas” is only mentioned as 
showing that Milton was beginning to injure his poetry by an ad- 
mixture of theological passion. Denham’s “ Cooper’s Hill,” originally 
published in 1643, is questionably introduced as showing that a true 
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vein of poetry existed in the Restoration period, whilst no notice is 
taken of Marvell. But, not to dwell upon small oversights in so com- 
prehensive a work, this want of that more intimate appreciation which 
we observe in a perfect critic, may be illustrated from another case. It 
is curious to compare M. Taine’s remarks upon Hogarth with Charles 
Lamb’s well-known essay. M. Taine tells us that Hogarth’s pictures 
are a mass of hideous grotesques. ‘ Detestable yahoos that you are,” 
he exclaims to the actors in the Hogarthean world, “ who presume to 
usurp the blessed light ; in what brain can you have arisen, and why 
did a painter sully his eyes with the sight of you? It is,” he replies, 
“because his eyes were English, and the senses are barbarous.” 
M. Taine, therefore, holding his nose, as it were, succeeds in forcing 
himself to contemplate these brutalities, and kindly excuses Hogarth 
to the Frenchmen. whose delicate feelings are shocked by such 
crudities, on the ground that moralists are useful, and that Hogarth 
has preached a lesson admirably adapted to barbarians. We turn to 
Lamb, and find that these pictures, whatever their faults, are regarded 
as displaying extraordinary intensity of imagination ; that the French- 
men who are shocked at a St. Giles’s must yet admit that Hogarth’s 
“Gin Lane ” shows more genius than Poussin’s literal representation 
of the “ Plague at Athens”; that some of his figures are as “ terrible 
as anything that Michael Angelo ever drew; that the madman in 
Hogarth’s “Bedlam” shows as much tragic power as the demoniacs in 
Raphael ; and, in short, that Hogarth is a pictorial Shakespeare. Then . 
Hogarth’s faces are never mean or insignificant ; even in the midst 
of horrors, he always shows a sense of beauty, and is specially fond of 
introducing the innocenceof childhood to relieve the mind oppressed by 
spectacles of crime and misery. The “ Stages of Cruelty,” on which 
M. Taine dwells as emphatically characteristic, are dismissed as mere 
worthless caricatures, “ the offspring of his fancy in some,wayward 
humour;’’ but in nearly all the other pictures Lamb finds infinite kind- 
liness, humour, and, in short, that “sprinkling of the better nature, 
which, like holy water, chases away and disperses the contagion of the 
bad.” M. Taine remarks of one of Hogarth’s pictures, the “ Modern 
Midnight Conversation,” that, “ wickedness, stupidity, all the vile 
poison of the vilest human passions, drops and distils from” the figures. 
Lamb falls into raptures over the joviality, and the wealth of humour 
and fancy displayed in the “ Election Entertainment.” Now if I wished 
to define Hogarth’s place relatively to Raphael and Michael Angelo, I 
should certainly prefer M. Taine’s judgment to Lamb’s. Lamb knew 
and cared as little as possible for any art except that which embodied 
his favourite modes of sentiment. Very possibly, too, he puts more 
into Hogarth than can be really found in him, and is wilfully blind to 
his defects. But if I wanted to know the genuine Hogarth, I should 
as decidedly prefer the testimony of the man who has loved him 
heartily, who sympathizes with all his prejudices, and pored over him 
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with tender affection. To make Lamb’s criticism perfectly sound, it 
requires to be toned down and corrected ; whilst M. Taine’s requires to 
be supplemented by an entirely new set of observations. He has only 
touched the outside ofthe man. His psychology has merely informed 
him of the obvious fact that Hogarth is coarse, and would shock 
French nerves ; to which we may perhaps add, that he now shocks 
English nerves. Lamb, without any psychology to speak of, has 
instinctively discovered the source of Hogarth’s power, and explains 
why we love him with perhaps a rather indiscriminating affection. He 
sees the tenderness and the humour, and in consideration of them 
forgives the brutality, which to M. Taine is the single quality worth 
noticing. That English are in some sense coarser than French 
nerves is probable enough; but M. Taine’s treatment of Hogarth, 
and it is too often paralleled in his other criticism, would lead to the 
exaggerated conclusion that we are nothing but ferocious brutes, 
whose solid imaginations can only be stimulated by vivid representa- 
tions of hell or the gallows. If we could accept this as a faithful 
portrait of the nation at large, it would scarcely supply us with a 
sufficient method for judging individual character. 

Beyond these commonplaces, however, M. Taine has certain 
theories which, though not systematically expounded, are frequently 
indicated with more or less clearness. The Englishman, so far as I 
can venture to state his doctrine, is a combination of two distinct 
characters. Sometimes, he tells us, we give up everything to liberty, 
sometimes we enslave everything to rule. Our frames are too 
vigorous and too unyielding. Some of us, “alarmed by the fire of 
an over-fed temperament and by the energy of unsocial passions,” 
regard nature as dangerous, and place her in a straitwaistcoat of 
propriety, morality, and religion. The restraint gradually becomes 
too severe; and then nature breaks her fetters and gives herself up 
to excesses. Shakespeare, we are told, led to the reaction of the 
Puritans, Milton produced Wycherley, Congreve De Foe, and Wil- 
berforce Lord Byron. This struggle is represented in the period of 
which he is speaking by Fielding and Richardson. An Englishman 
is always oscillating vehemently between these two extremes. He 
is a Berserker (M- Taine is fond of the Berserkers) in a black coat 
and white tie. He behaves for a long time with an overstrained 
decorum, which makes him rather ridiculous and very tiresome to 
his neighbours; and then suddenly the old madness fires his blood, 
and, like a half-reclaimed savage, he throws off his decent apparel 
and furiously runs amuck, hewing down every impediment that 
comes in his way. The theory has certainly some conveniences. At 
first sight it seems to be so wide as to conclude almost every con- 
ceivable case. Every Englishman, and indeed every human being, 
must be somewhere between the extremes of obedience to law and 
revolt from law, and it is easy enough to recognise in every writer 
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an admixture of these two different elements. M. Taine, however, 
means to express something more than this. He means to say that 
the characteristic of English writers is an incapacity for obeying the 
dictates of that moderate good sense which gives laws to French 
literature. if the Puritan element predominates in him he becomes 
a bore, and preaches eternal sermons of flat morality. If he has a 
dash of Berserker blood, he takes leave of all decency, and plunges 
into artistic as well as moral extravagances. He is like an over- 
fed horse, who can be forced to walk by a strong hand, but, if allowed 
the least liberty, will break into a mad gallop. And therefore he is 
incapable of that regulated energy which is characteristic of the 
classical school. His merit is in his outbursts of demoniac power ; 
and he is wanting in a sense of harmony and proportion. It would 
be curious to inquire how far this theory is confirmed by our political 
history, and whether, as it would seem to imply, Englishmen have 
been more remarkable than their neighbours for vehement alterna- 
tions between tyranny and license. Nothing, as we are frequently 
told, is more characteristic of Englishmen than their love of com- 
promise. How is this tendency to be reconciled with a theory which 
should make them conspicuous for a love of extremes? The theory 
is picturesque rather than scientific, and though it enables M. Taine 
to describe certain aspects of English literature with great vivid- 
ness, it breaks down when we try to interpret it too strictly. The 
thesis suggested seems to be in one respect fundamentally erro- 
neous. If by the Berserker element in the English race he means 
their capacity for deep emotion and gloomy imagination, this capa- 
city does not really involve an unwillingness to obey laws, but only to 
obey a particular kind of laws. M. Taine sometimes seems to 
mistake for mere license conformity to a type differing from his own 
ideal. This confusion, if it be a confusion, runs through a good 
many of his criticisms, and may be best explained by his judgment 
in some individual cases. 

M. Taine, for example, has devoted a very able and interesting 
essay to a criticism of Mr. Carlyle. It is one of the most curious, 
though not the most satisfactory, in his book. His sincere desire to 
be impartial and appreciative struggles with a radical incapacity for 
sympathizing with a mind so different from his own. He describes 
very amusingly the perplexity of a Frenchman when brought into 
contact with this ‘extraordinary animal.” By an energetic course 
of study M. Taine succeeds to some extent in solving the problem. 
He accounts for Mr. Carlyle as a Puritan who has somehow been 
profoundly influenced by German ideas. He is a hybrid between 
Hegel and John Knox. That is his vital formula; and M. Taino 
deduces all his peculiarities with great ingenuity and with many 
instructive comments. And yet he cannot really like the strange 
character whom he has analyzed. He sometimes verges upon 
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caricature, as when he says that “no ulcer, no filth is sufficient to 
disgust Carlyle ””—a statement which, to say the least of it, is over- 
strained. He declares that Carlyle sees “nothing but evil in the 
French revolution,” and condemns the French because they were 
not Puritans of the English variety. I do not maintain that Mr. 
Carlyle has done justice to the revolution ; but, after all, he has said 
in his own dialect little more than has been said by Comte in France 
—namely, that the revolution, whilst necessary and useful on the 
destructive side, was deficient on the constructive side, and recent 
history perhaps shows that, if the judgment be inadequate, it is not 
one which implies a real want of insight. M. Taine retaliates the 
dislike, though he guards himself with praiseworthy care against 
yielding to his prejudice. Mr. Carlyle, on this theory, becomes a 
Berserker-Puritan. His genuine forefathers, says M. Taine, were 
“the Norse pirates, the poets of the sixteenth century, the Puritans 
of the seventeenth.” Many of them were madmen, and Mr. Carlyle 
has only been saved from madness by his love of facts—his “ senti- 
ment of actuality,” as M. Taine calls it—and his religious spirit. 
If saved, however, he has been saved “ so as by fire.” He shows the 
frenzied eye, the over-strained imagination, the grotesque affectations 
which testify to a mind tottering on the verge of insanity. Mr. 
Carlyle, in fact, is an inspired madman. That is really M. Taine’s 
verdict, though he covers it under a decorous phraseology. 

We see here that, in this instance, the Puritan and the Berserker 
are not so irreconcilable as to be incapable of amalgamation. The 
fact may lead us to ask whether the Berserker element is not capable 
of recognising a law and an artistic theory of its own, though so 
strange to M. Taine that he confounds obedience to it with madness ? 
His essay, painstaking and ingenious as it is, overlooks one side of 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings. The Puritans, as has often been remarked, 
joined to their enthusiasm a strong vein of shrewd common sense ; 
and that is a faculty which is conspicuous in Mr. Carlyle’s writings 
to anyone who is not so astonished by the superficial strangeness of 
his style as to be unable to penetrate to their substance. Its expres- 
sion in literature is that singular quality which we call humour, and 
which M. Taine pronounces, in accordance with a common, though, 
as I venture to think, a rather unsound opinion, to be unknown to 
and therefore unnamed by his countrymen. In a curious passage he 
endeavours to explain what humour means. It implies, he says, a 
taste for strong contrasts, which is undeniable ; it implies further, 
that the writer gratifies his own whims in complete forgetfulness 
of his audience—a doctrine which is more disputable ; and, finally, 
it implies a “ violent joviality buried under a heap of sadness.” 
Shakespeare’s clowns making jests over a grave are typical instances 
of the faculty. To this I will add that it also implies, in a man of 
strong mind, a cool intellect presiding over the freaks of a warm 
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imagination, and checking the tendency to extravagance by a keen 
perception of absurdity. This is the substratum which really under- 
lies the strange excursions of the English intellect; and M. Taine’s 
difficulty in recognising its manifestations explains the error of some 
of his critical judgments. A man is not the worse in many ways for 
being devoid of a sense of humour, but certainly he is disqualified to 
be a sound critic of much of our literature. Leave out Mr. Carlyle’s 
humour, or regard it as simply distasteful, and his queer phrases and 
violent contrasts become a mere offence, if not actually indications of 
insanity. A critic who has to explain the phenomenon by a scien- 
tific analysis, instead of spontaneously delighting in its freshness, 
ean see nothing but affectation and absurdity in much that is to 
others the real charm of Mr. Carlyle’s writings; and therefore we 
are not surprised that after discussing, with great acuteness, Mr. 
Carlyle’s relation to Hegel and to the Puritans, M: Taine is still 
unable to feel his merits, and speaks of him like a visitor to a lunatic 
asylum, who recognises flashes of genius in the ravings of one of its 
inmates. He ends very characteristically by expressing his pre- 
ference for Macaulay’s calm and solid reasoning over the “ exagge- 
rated and demoniac style, the marvellous and -sickly philosophy, the 
sinister and furious politics” of his rival, though admitting that 
Macaulay has less genius. 

Perhaps it would surprise M. Taine if we replied that we prefer 
Mr. Carlyle, not merely for his genius, but for the soundness of his 
judgment. A significant instance may be found in another case 
where we have to complain of M. Taine’s injustice. No English 
reader who has compared the essays of the two writers upon Johnson 
will deny that Mr. Carlyle has discovered a real man where Macaulay 
presents us with a heap of paradoxes. M. Taine would apparently 
take a different view, for he mentions Mr. Carlyle’s admiration of 
Johnson as a proof of his extravagance, and his own portrait of the 
lexicographer is modelled upon that of Macaulay. His account of 
Johnson is indeed a curiosity in its way. After describing the poor 
man’s oddities in the fashion of Macaulay, he asks his readers what 
can possibly be the secret of the English admiration for this strange 
being. At length he finds an answer. We like Johnson, it seems, 
because we like sermons. “It is for this reason that the essays 
{that is, the Rambler and its like) are a national food. It is 
because they are insipid and dull for us that they suit the taste of an 
Englishman. We understand now why they take for a favourite 
the respectable, the unbearable Samuel Johnson.” Surely a more 
hopeless answer was never given. Very few Englishmen ever read 
the essays, though we may possibly regret the fact; and the faults 
which have made Joznson unreadable to us are precisely the faults 
which, as M. Taine tells us, make them unbearable to a Frenchman. 
Why then do we love Johnson? As M. Taine has read Boswell, 
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and is unable to answer the question, we may despair of giving any 
answer which will satisfy him. Englishmen, however, to whom that 
book has been a delight from the days of their childhood, and who 
can- discuss few subjects without one of the old doctor’s vigorous 
phrases rising to their lips, could give an account of their faith which 
would satisfy themselves. It is partly because, under a rough out- 
side, Johnson had a noble nature, to which Mr. Carlyle has done 
justice in his admirable essay, and partly because he had that strong 
sense of humour which is the index of shrewd common sense. 
“ Rasselas” is certainly not so lively as “ Candide,” though it is a 
very powerful work in its way; but Johnson is no mere retailer of 
moral platitudes, but a man whose words, especially those reported 
by Boswell, always show the thinker who has really known men and 
manners, and been ennobled instead of embittered by his experience. 
What we love in him is not his prosing, but the sturdy hammer- 
strokes of his humour upon plausible nonsense. The man whose 
motto was “clear your mind of cant ” was not a walking sermon, but 
a real human being of no ordinary force. 

M. Taine’s criticism on Johnson’s style shows the same want of 
appreciation. ‘Classical prose,” he says, “attained the same per- 
fection in him as classical poetry in Pope. Art cannot be more 
consummate or nature more forced.” Johnson’s prose, with its 
lumbering superfetation of verbal antithesis is not the perfection 
of art, nor is it comparable to Pope’s admirably compact English. 
It is really cognate to the grander style of Milton or Sir Thomas 
Browne ; though the writer’s ear was spoilt by the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of his time. The remark may lead us to notice very briefly 
one or two of M. Taine’s judgments upon our so-called classival 
school. Here, according to him, we have the Berserker in fetters. 
The rich English nature, cramped and confined by laws imposed 
from without, becomes intolerably prosy and affected, for genuine 
art, as he occasionally tells us, we have no capacity ; as soon as we try 
to be artistic we lose our native wildness, and become hopelessly 
dull and pedantic. 

There is some English poetry which might be quoted against 
M. Taine, and even with an appeal to his own authority. If neither 
Spenser, nor Milton, nor Pope, nor Gray, nor Keats, nor Mr. Tenny- 
son had any artistic perception, then, not only the English critics 
but M. Taine himself must have made some gross mistakes. I 
will notice, however, one case which M. Taine considers to be 
typical. Richardson and Fielding are the representatives of the 
Puritan and the Berserker in their own time. M. Taine, after an 
amusing account of Richardson’s prolixities and twaddle, ends by 
twitting him with his artistic weakness. ‘‘ We love art,” he says, 
“and you have ascant.amountof it. . . . Artis different from nature ; 
the latter draws out, the first condenses. . . . You are rendered heavy 
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by your conscience, which drags you along step by step, and low 
on the ground,” and, therefore, it would seem you are no more 
capable of loving nature than mere art. Nobody would deny at the 
present day that Richardson is intolerably long-winded and prosy. 
‘Clarissa Harlowe” is almost as tiresome as her relation the 
“ Nouvelle Heloise.” Yet M. Taine would scarcely say that Rous- 
seau’s prolixity is incompatible with artistic sense ; and I do not see 
how he can pass the same judgment upon Richardson. One thing 
at least is certain. He cannot condemn Richardson without con- 
demning the taste of his own countrymen. Not only Diderot, but 
Balzac and Alfred de Musset speak of “Clarissa Harlowe” (/e premier 
roman du monde, as Musset calls it) with an admiration which 
sounds rather extravagant to an Englishman. I know not how 
M. Taine explains this strange attraction of the clumsy British 
moralist for brilliant Frenchmen; but I should venture to suggest 
that “Clarissa Harlowe,” with all its faults, is marked not only by a 
vigour of conception, but by a unity and harmony of design which 
entitles it to be called a genuine work of art of no mean order. 
Remembering that Richardson was an originator of a new style, I 
can only account for his success by believing that his artistic sense 
was as finely developed as that of any French novelist, though it had 
to work under unfavourable conditions and upon very prosaic 
materials. But if Richardson was really an artist, M. Taine’s theory 
fails. 

The doctrine that Englishmen who are not Berserkers must be 
dismal prosers has to encounter a still greater difficulty. Pope was 
clearly not a Berserker; nor, as it has been generally thought, was 
he by any means a bore. He was, we have been in the habit of 
saying, a man who beat his French contemporaries upon their own 
ground of brilliant epigram and delicate executive power. The 
English view of Pope, in short, contradicts M. Taine’s theories as 
distinctly as the French view of Richardson ; and, to say the truth, 
I can hardly resist the impression that if Boileau had been an 
Englishman and Pope a Frenchman, Pope’s superiority would have 
been held up as a conclusive proof of the doctrine that English poets 
do “not easily get into the classical dress.” “This gold-embroidered 
jacket, so well fitted for a Frenchman, hardly suits their figure: from 
time to time a hasty, awkward movement makes rents in the sleeves 
and elsewhere.” Still, Pope’s poetry stands in the way. Dislike 
it as much as you please, but you can hardly doubt that it is a very 
remarkable literary phenomenon; and I know not which of the 
French writers who wear the jacket so naturally have succeeded 
in surpassing him. The only way out of the dilemma is to insist 
upon Pope’s many grievous defects. M. Taine dwells, with great 
cleverness, upon the artificiality and the commonplace of Pope’s 
writings, and I would not deny that here, asin the case of Richardson, 
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he hits a real blot. I would simply suggest that, by reversing 
the old precept, 
‘< Be to his faults a little blind, 
Be to his virtues very kind,”’ 
you can make a caricature of anybody, and especially of one so open to 
caricature as Pope. M. Taine is not often unfair from downright mis- 
take; but from dwelling too emphatically and exclusively upon the lights 
or the shades. Unluckily that is the most effective because the least 
easily answered mode of misrepresentation. To answer his criticism 
upon Pope would require an essay at least as long as his own; and, 
moreover, it is impossible to persuade a critic who can only account 
for our admiration of the “‘ Rape of the Lock” by saying that “a 
Pekin mandarin vastly relishes a concert of kettles;’’ who says of 
the “ Dunciad,” that “rarely has so much talent been spent to 
produce greater tedium ;’”’ and condemns a mock-heroic poem because 
the writer brings in magniloquent allusions disproportioned to his 
professed subject. M. Taine, however, is bound to find something to 
praise in Pope; for in truth his reputation must have had some 
cause, if not some justification; and hitherto M. Taine has proved 
that Pope’s best jewellery is but stained glass. He therefore 
observes, truly enough, that Pope was a great master of language ; 
upon which I shall only remark that real mastery of language 
implies a command of the thoughts which are symbolized by 
language. Pope, however, had a more truly poetical merit than this 
power of manipulating words. He was, we are glad to hear, capable 
of describing nature to perfection. By his time, it seems, poets had 
produced a sufficient stock of descriptive phrases. ‘ Every aspect of 
nature was observed ; a sunrise, a landscape reflected in the water, 
a breeze amid the foliage, and so forth. Ask Pope to paint in verse 
an eel, a perch, or a trout, he has the exact phrase ready; you 
might glean from him the contents of a gradus. He gives the 
features so exactly, that at once you think you see the thing; he 
gives the expression so copiously, that your imagination, however 
obtuse, will end by seeing it.” And in proof of this he quotes a 
description of a pheasant from “ Windsor Forest.” The researches, 
in fact, of some generations of poets had proved that eels were 
silvery, and Pope’s skill in versification enabled him to expand this 
observation in the phrase,— 
‘The silver eel, in shining volumes rolled.” 

The most obtuse imagination will now be forced to see the shininess 
of eels. 

That a brilliant critic who is bored by Pope’s fancy, shocked by 
his humour, and indifferent to his wit, should have selected for 
special praise his faithful descriptions of natural objects, is one of 
those literary oddities which can only be explained in one way. 
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M. Taine’s theories must be true. Englishmen love nature; and are 
dull to art. Pope was an Englishman, Therefore his art was poor, 
and his descriptions of nature excellent. The only parallel to this is 
the argument by which Colonel Choke proved to Martin Chuzzlewit 
that the Queen must necessarily live in the Tower. An example of 
the same method may, however, be found in M. Taine’s much more 
appreciative essay upon Addison. Poor Addison’s unfortunate habit 
of writing lay-sermons in his Saturday Spectators is indeed turned to 
cruel account ; and, were it not for our previous knowledge of the 
book, we should expect, from the prominence which M. Taine gives to 
Addison’s sermonizing, and to the rounded monotony of his phases, 
that our gentle humourist was simply an earlier Johnson. He does 
justice, however, to Addison’s amiable character, and strives to do 
justice to his humour. This “strange mode of painting human 
folly ”—which Englishmen call humour—“ contains an incisive good 
sense, the habit of restraint, business habits, but above all a funda- 
mental energy of invention.” I do not consider this to be a very 
felicitous analysis ; but M. Taine’s description of the results is better 
than his account of the method. He even remembers, towards the 
end of his essay, that Addison invented Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
some other admirable characters. Addison, however, being an English- 
man, must have been brutal; and M. Taine, looking about for proofs 
of this quality, manages to discover it in Addison’s playful description 
of the dissection of a beau’s brain. ‘These anatomical details,” says 
M. Taine, “which would disgust us, amused a positive mind ; crudity 
is for him only exactness; accustomed to precise images, he finds no 
objectionable colour in the medical style.” I will take M. Taine’s 
word for it, that things which seemed pleasant to London ladies 
would have shocked people in Paris; though, to say the truth, I 
think that a careful examination of French literature might reveal 
passages—say in Voltaire, or Diderot—which would be equally 
disgusting to English ladies. Perhaps, however, their offensiveness 
belongs to a different category. I merely remark that when a writer 
of so exquisitely delicate a nature as Addison is condemned for 
coarseness, on the strength of a single passage which ventures upon 
questionable ground, one begins to feel that by such criticism you may 
torture any facts into apparent conformity with any theory. The fact 
is, that M. Taine’s incapacity for appreciating English humour often 
hinders his perception of the guiding principle of our best writers. 
Gothic architecture has its rules, as well as Classical ; though it may 
be that they are not so easily reducible to a simple code. A critic 
who fancies that it is purely arbitrary because it allows certain 
liberties which he condemns, has merely abandoned the problem on 
account of its complexity. Humour condemns certain faults as 
rigorously as the ‘classical’ taste condemns others. If our realism, 
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our tolerance of harsh contrasts, and our occasional buffoonery is 
disagreeable to M. Taine, so the frigid conventionalities, the empty 
generalities, and the irreverent intrusions of epigram of some French 
writers are disagreeable to us. Our sense of humour makes us laugh 
at the pompous declamation of a French tragedy, as his sense of 
proportion makes him laugh at our more highly coloured extra- 
vagances. With all his laudable anxiety to enter into the spirit of 
English writing, M. Taine can never really believe that our daring 
disregard of foreign conventionalities can be anything but wanton 
caprice. ‘ Burke,” he says, in his summary fashion, “has no taste, 
nor have his compeers.” Burke certainly has not the French taste ; 
but if M. Taine really believes that the grand rhetoric of Burke, of 
Jeremy Taylor, or Milton, or Sir Thomas Browne is produced by a 
kind of strange accident; that it is the result of a writer simply 
throwing the reins upon the neck of his imagination, and letting it 
carry him whither it will, he might believe that Westminster Abbey 
was built by mere wild fancy confined by an artistic principle. 
The theory of this literary style has been admirably expounded by 
De Quincey, himself no mean master of the art, but, unfortunately, 
far blinder than M. Taine to the merits of styles differing from his 
own. De Quincey is as unable to see the art of Swift as M. Taine 
to perceive the art of Burke. To have a fair account of English 
literature we should combine the two modes of judgment. To the 
writers of whom Swift is the most eminent type, M. Taine really 
does justice. Though we may differ from some of his opinions about 
Swift, Burns, and Byron, we must admit that his essay upon each of 
them is instructive and appreciative. They possess in common a 
quality which, though emphatically English, belongs to that side 
of English character with which a Frenchman can sympathize. 
That masculine vigour confined by sturdy common sense, which 
animates the style of Hobbes and Chillingworth in the seventeenth 
century, of Swift and Defoe in Queen Anne’s days, and which was 
transmitted through Cobbett to some of our best modern periodical 
writing, is thoroughly English, and yet has an analogy to the 
French sparkle and clearness. A critic to whom Voltaire is the 
type of literary excellence, can admire the more clumsy, less bril- 
liant, but richer and more impassioned style of Swift. The Berserker 
energy fires a mind, not indeed bound by rigid rules, but concen- 
trated by its own passion upon a distinct purpose. The eloquence 
pours along a narrow channel, instead of spreading itself like a 
deluge over a wide surface. The imagination is not indulged in 
the apparently arbitrary freaks of the lawless Berserker, because it is 
in the service of a masterful emotion. And under such conditions, 
M. Taine can heartily admit its force without being shocked by its 
capriciousness. This is what he really admires in Byron, whose 
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love of the classical school expressed, as M. Taine truly says, a 
genuine tendency of his nature. The glowing and concentrated 
passion atones for his occasional affectations and his wayward 
humour. Though not polished after the French model, his vigour 
spontaneously produces the unity of effect which is wanting in less 
passionate natures. , 
What, however, M. Taine thinks of the genuine Berserker may 
be discovered from his account of the greatest name in our literature. 
It is not at the fag-end of an article that one can do justice to his 
elaborate and brilliant study of Shakespeare, but I may briefly indi- 
cate the ground of my dissent from his judgment. It is a representa- 
tive case, and gives the pith of M. Taine’s view of the English 
character. Stripping M. Taine’s remarks of their epigrammatic 
surroundings, his criticism may be summed up by saying that 
Shakespeare, like Carlyle, wasa madman. It was in no mere figure 
of speech that his eye rolled in poetic frenzy, whilst his pen swarmd 
with images from heaven and earth, heaped together with incongruous 
profusion. His style is a “compound of furious expressions.” 
“ Raving exaggerations. . . the whole fury of the ode, inversion of 
ideas, accumulation of images, the horrible and the divine, are 
jumbled into one line.” He “ never writes a word without shouting 
it.” Hamlet talks in “the style of frenzy.” His vehemence will 
be explained by the fact that he was half mad; but the truth is that 
he was Shakespeare. Now Shakespeare “never sees things tran- 
quilly ; ” his “ convulsive metaphors,” seem to “have been written by 
a fevered hand ina night’s delirium,” and so on through pages in 
which the same criticism is presented to us in a hundred different 
forms. The doctrine is summed up ina passage where M. Taine 
says that Racine and Corneille would have agreed with Des Cartes 
in regarding the world as ruled by reason: whereas Shakespeare 
would have agreed with Esquirol in substantially regarding it asa 
vast lunatic asylum. This inspired madman can have no art; for he 
crowds together, without discrimination, all that he sees, and allows 
the grotesque to jostle the sublime; he has no decorum, for he calls 
things by their dirty names, and his “words are too indecent to be 
translated; ”’ he has no sense of social proprieties, for his nobles, 
such as Coriolanus, use the language of modern coalheavers ; he 
eares nothing for virtue, for he sympathises with the ribaldry of 
Falstaff and the cynicism of Iago. The purity of his women is a 
mere matter of organization, not of principle. He has no sense of 
religion, for to him the future life is merely a scene where the gloomy 
forebodings of Claudio will be fulfilled, or at best the sleep which 
perchance may be broken by fearful dreams. If Shakespeare in- 
dulges in the sweet fancies of As you like it, or the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, it is but to seek a relief from the terrible strain of his 
habitual mood; his “delicate soul, bruised by the shocks of social 
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life, took refuge in contemplations of solitary life.’ His personal 
history, chiefly constructed from the sonnets, confirms these theories. 
M. Taine is good enough to express the hope, rather than the belief, 
that he succeeded like Goethe in discharging the “perilous stuff” of 
his imagination through his poetry rather than through his life, 
but it is only credible by help of a theory that in those days the 
human machine was more firmly constructed than at present. The 
full head of the bust encourages him to entertain this consolatory 
fancy. 

I do not wish to argue for a moment that Shakespeare was much 
given to preaching moral truths. M. Taine’s judgment, though exag- 
gerated, gives one side of the truth. Shakespeare’s characters do as 
arule act by overpowering impulses, and are not calculating utili- 
tarians. What morality he actually preaches does not take the form 
of concrete maxims, but is diffused through the general spirit of his 
writing. He is a moral writer in this sense, that he was (as I 
venture to say in spite of M. Tainc’s theories) one of the sanest and 
healthiest of men. He produces a moral effect, not because he 
lectures us, but because in reading him we feel that we are in contact 
with a mind erring in tolerance rather than rigidity, sensuous rather 
than ascetic, but still blessed with superabundant health. Nothing 
is more characteristic of him than that intense delight in all natural 
beauty which appears in so many of the most exquisitely poetical 
passages in his writings and in our language. To consider his love 
of the “ meanest flower that blows,” of the moonlight forest, and the 
enchanted island, as a mere reaction from overstrained excitement, 
is to distort his whole character. This marvellous tenderness is part 
of the very groundwork of his nature, and could only exist in a mind 
unpoisoned by the vices which he contemplates. What we know of 
Shakespeare’s life (putting aside strained inferences from uncertain 
interpretations of the sonnets) is clearly in harmony with this view. 
M. Taine makes it a kind of miracle that Shakespeare, unlike so many 
of his brother dramatists, made money like a good man of business, 
and retired to enjoy a country life. The miracle is only that it con- 
tradicts M. Taine’s theories. The best illustration of the argument 
may be drawn from a comparison suggested by M. Taine himeelf. 
We Englishmen, he says, in our vanity, refuse to separate an artist 
from his conscience. ‘‘ We will never consent to see that such is the 
leading feature of our Shakespeare; we will not recognise that he, 
like Balzac, brings his heroes to crime and monomania; and that, 
like him, he lives in a land of pure logic and imagination.” The 
reference to logic must surely be an oversight, but the comparison is 
significant. What is the difference between the characteristic moods 
of Balzac and Shakespeare? To sum it up in one word, it is that the 
imagination of Shakespeare is pre-eminently healthy, and the imagina- 
tion of Balzac pre-eminently morbid. In every page of Balzac we 
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have a whiff from the ordures of Paris, in every page of Shakespeare 
a breath from the free forest and the ocean. Balzac writes in the 
glare of the street-lamps, Shakespeare under the sunlight in the air 
of heaven; and therefore we are constantly saying, as we read 
Balzac, that is false, and in reading Shakespeare, that is eternally 
true. Shakespeare’s pure women may be pure from instinct, but 
they have never been sullied by dwelling upon vice. Balzac’s pure 
women are pure by instinct also, but the instinct which has saved 
them from vice has not prevented them from poring over it and 
tampering with it. Shakespeare’s characters go mad, it is true, but 
in their madness they show, like King Lear, the wrecks of a noble 
mind. Balzac’s characters are monomaniacs, and their mania renders 
them, like the Pére Goriot, almost too contemptible to be pathetic. 
The English readers of Balzac may be unjust in calling him immoral, 
in the sense that he actually approves of vice, but he is immoral in 
the sense that lie enjoys gloating over morbid products of a corrupt 
civilization. M. Taine calls this scientific psychology. I will not argue 
the point, but I confess that this appears to me to be a degradation of 
the name. Shakespeare’s psychology is not scientific, but it is the 
spontaneous sympathy of a marvellously endowed mind, with passions 
which have not been distorted into unnatural shapes, though they may 
have been pushed to excess. Shakespeare, according to M. Taine, is 
irreligious, because he holds that our little lives are rounded with.a 
sleep. Shakespeare, no doubt was potentially a Prospero and a Ham- 
let, and could feel their despair and the awe with which they looked 
upon the gloom of the surrounding universe, But - Shakespeare 
was of necessity something more than any one of -his characters. 
He was not essentially gloomy because he could feel that mysterious 
awe which comes upon every noble and imaginative nature looking 
out upon this little island in the infinite. As M. Taine remarks, Mr. 
Carlyle shares the awe and. is fond of repeating that our lives are 
such stuff as dreams are made of. The fact is sufficient to prove 
that the sentiment is not incompatible with a deep religious feeling. 
That Shakespeare was not a professed theologian is true enough, 
but I think that M. Taine, of all people, should scarcely cast. it in 
his teeth, and infer that he is speaking in his own character, when 
for dramatic purposes he makes a coward express a slavish fear of 
hell. The temper expressed in such utterances as those which Mr. 
Carlyle delights to repeat, is indicative, not of mere gloom or sordid 
cowardice, but of the solemn sense of the visionary and transitory 
nature of the world which must be in the background of every 
grand imagination. And therefore I venture to conclude that 
here, too, M. Taine’s confidence in certain d priori theories about 
Berserkers, and other types of national character, has led him. to 
overcharge one side of his portrait so strongly that we cannot accept 
it for a faithful representation of our greatest literary celebrity. 
Lxesuiz STEPHEN. 
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Conclusion. 


Onsections of another, though allied, class have been made in a 
review of the Principles of Psychology by Mr. H. Sidgwick—a 
critic whose remarks on questions of mental philosophy always 
deserve respectful consideration. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s chief aim is to show what he calls “the mazy 
inconsistency of his [my ] metaphysical results.’’ More specifically, he 
expresses thus the proposition he seeks to justify— His view of the 
subject appears to have a fundamental incoherence, which shows 
itself in various ways on the surface of his exposition, but of which 
the root lies much deeper, in his inability to harmonise different 
lines of thought.” 

Before dealing with the reasons given for this judgment, let me 
say that, in addition to the value which candid criticisms have as 
showitig where more explanation is needed, they are almost indis- 
pensable as revealing to a writer incongruities he had not perceived. 
Especially where, as in this case, the subject-matter has many 
aspects, and where the words supplied by our language are 80 
inadequate in number that, to.avoid cumbrous circumlocution, they 
have to be used in senses that vary according to the context, it is 
extremely difficult to avoid imperfections of statement. But while I 
acknowledge sundry such imperfections. and the resulting incon- 
gtuities, I cannot see that these are, as Mr. Sidgwick says, funda- 
mental. Contrariwise, their superficiality seems to me proved by 
the fact that they may be rectified without otherwise altering the 
expositions in which they occur. Here is an instance. 

Mr. Sidgwick points out that, when treating of the “ Data of 
Psychology,” I have said (in § 56) that, though we reach inferentially 
“ the’ belief that mind and nervous action are the subjective and 
objective faces of the same thing, we remain utterly incapable of 
seeing, and even of imagining, how the two are related” (I quote 
the passage more fully than he does). He then goes on to show that 
in the “Special Synthesis,” where I have sketched the evolution of 
Intelligence under its objective aspect, as displayed in the processes 
by which beings of various grades adjust themselves to surrounding 
actions, I “‘ speak as if” we could see how consciousness “ naturally 
arises at a particular stage” of nervous action. The chapter he here 
refers to is one describing that “differentiation of the psychical 
from the physical life’? which accompanies advancing organization, 
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and more especially advancing development of the nervous system. 
In it I have shown that, while the changes constituting physical 
life continue to be characterized by the simu/taneity with which all 
kinds of them go on throughout the organism, the changes constitut- 
ing psychical life, arising as the nervous system develops, become 
gradually more distinguished by their seriality. And I have said 
that as nervous integration advances, “ there must result an unbroken 
series of these changes—there must arise a consciousness.” Now I 
admit that here is an apparent inconsistency. I ought to have said 
that “ there must result an unbroken series of these changes,” which, 
taking place in the nervous system of a highly-organized creature, 
gives coherence to its conduct ; and along with which we assume a 
consciousness, because consciousness goes along with coherent conduct 
in ourselves. If Mr. Sidgwick will substitute this statement for the 
statement as it stands, he will see that the arguments and conclusions 
remain intact. A survey of the chapter as a whole, proves that its 
aim is not in the least to explain how nervous changes, considered as 
waves of molecular motion, become the feelings constituting con- 
sciousness; but that, contemplating the facts objectively in living 
creatures at large, it points out the cardinal distinction between 
vital actions in general, and those particular vital actions which, in a 
creature displaying them, lead us to speak of it as intelligent. It 
is shown that the rise of such actions becomes marked in proportion 
as the changes taking place in the part called the nervous system, 
are made more and more distinctly serial, by union in a supreme 
centre of co-ordination. The introduction of the word consciousness, 
arises in the effort to show what fundamental character there is in 
these particular physiological changes which is parallel to a funda- 
mental character in the psychological changes. 

Another instance of the way in which Mr. Sidgwick evolves an 
incongruity which he considers fundamental, out of what I should 
have thought he would see is a defective expression, I will give in his 
own words. Speaking of a certain view of mine, he says :— 


“He tells us that ‘logic . . . contemplates in its propositions certain 
connexions predicated, which are necessarily inyolyed with certain other 
connexions given: regarding all these connexions as existing in the non-ego— 
not, it may be, under the form in which we know them, but in some form.’ 
But in § 473, where Mr. Spencer illustrates by a diagram his ‘ Transfigured 
Realism’, the view seems to be this: although we cannot say that the real non- 
ego resembles our notion of it in ‘its elements, relations, or laws,’ we can say 
that ‘a change in the objective reality causes in the subjective state a change 
exactly answering to it—so answering as to constitute a cognition of it.’ Here 
the ‘something beyond consciousness’ is no longer said to be unknown, as its 
effect in consciousness ‘ constitutes a cognition of it.’”’ 


This apparent inconsistency, marked by the italics, would not have 
existed if, instead of “a cognition of it,” I had said, as I ought to 
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have done, “what we call a cognition of it”—that is, a relative 
cognition as distinguished from an absolute cognition. In ordinary 
language we speak of as cognitions, those connexions in thought 
which so guide us in our dealings with things that actual experience 
verifies ideal anticipation. There is no direct resemblance whatever 
between the sizes, forms, colours, and arrangements, of the figures in 
an account-book, and the moneys or goods, debts or credits, repre- 
sented by them ; and yet the forms and arrangements of the written 
symbols, are such as answer in a perfectly-exact way to stocks of 
various commodities and to various kinds of transactions. Hence we 
say, figuratively, that the account-book will “tell us” all about these 
stocks and transactions. Similarly, the diagram Mr. Sidgwick refers 
to, illustrates the way in which symbols, registered in us by objects, 
may have forms and arrangements wholly unlike their objective 
causes and the nerus among those causes, while yet they are so related 
as to guide us correctly in our transactions with those objective 
causes, and in that sense constitute cognitions of them; though they 
no more constitute cognitions in the absolute sense, than do the 
guiding symbols in the account-book constitute cognitions of the 
things to which they refer. So repeatedly is this view implied 
throughout the Principles of Psychology, that I am surprised to find a 
laxity of expression raising the suspicion that I entertain any other. 

To follow Mr. Sidgwick through sundry criticisms of like kind, 
which may be similarly met, would take more space than I can here 
afford. I must restrict myself now to that which he seems to regard 
as the “ fundamental incoherence” of which these inconsistencies are 
signs. I refer to that reconciliation of Realism and Idealism con- 
sidered by him as an impossible compromise. <A difficulty is 
habitually felt in accepting a coalition after long conflict. Whoever 
has espoused one of two antagonist views, and, in defending it, has 
gained a certain comprehensioy, of the opposite view, becomes accus- 
tomed to regard these as the only alternatives, and is puzzled by an 
hypothesis which is at once both and neither. Yet, since it turns out 
in nearly all cases that, of conflicting doctrines, each contains an 
element of truth, and that controversy ends by combination of their 
respective half-truths, there is d priori probability on the side of an 
hypothesis which qualifies Realism by Idealism. 

Mr. Sidgwick expresses his astonishment, or rather bespeaks that 
of his readers, because, while I accept Idealistic criticisms, I never- 
theless defend the fundamental intuition of Common Sense, and, as he 
puts it, “ fires his [my | argument full in the face of Kant, Mill, and 
‘metaphysicians’ generally.” 

“He tells us that ‘metaphysicians’ illegitimately assume that ‘beliefs reached 
through complex intellectual processes,’ are more valid than ‘beliefs reached 
through simple intellectual processes;’ that the common language they use 
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refuses to express their hypotheses, and thus their reasoning inevitably implies 
the common notions which they repudiate; that the belief of Realism has the 
advantage of ‘priority,’ ‘simplicity,’ ‘distinctness.’ But surely this prior, 
simple, distinctly affirmed belief is that of what Mr. Spencer terms ‘crude 
Realism,’ the belief that the non-ego is per se extended, solid, even coloured 
(if not resonant and odorous). This is what common language implies; and 
the argument by which Mr. Spencer proves the relativity of feelings and 
relations, still more the subtle and complicated analysis by which he resolves 
our notion of extension into an aggregate of feelings and transitions of feeling, 
lead us away from our original simple belief—that (e.g.) the green grass we see 


exists out of consciousness as we see it—just as much as the reasonings of 
Idealism, Scepticism, or Kantism.”’ 


On the face of it the anomaly seems great; but I should have 
thought that after reading the chapter on “ Transfigured Realism,” 
a critic of Mr. Sidgwick’s acuteness would have seen the solution of 
it. He has overlooked an essential distinction. All which my 
argument implies is that the direct intuition of Realism must be held 
of superior authority to the arguments of Anti-Realism, where their 
deliverances cannot be reconciled. The one point on which their de- 
liverances cannot be reconciled is the existence of an objective reality. 
But while against this intuition of Realism I hold the arguments of 
Anti-Realism to be powerless, because they cannot be carried on 
without postulating that which they end by denying;. yet, having 
admitted objective existence as a necessary postulate, it is possible to 
make valid criticisms upon all those judgments which Crude Realism 
joins with this primordial judgment: it is possible: to show that a 
transfigured interpretation of properties and erent is more tenable 
than the original interpretation. 

To elucidate the matter, let us take the most familiar casein which 
the indirect judgments of Reason correct the direct judgments of 
Common Sense. The direct judgment of Common Sense is that the 
Sun moves round the Earth. In course of time, Reason finds certain 
difficulties in accepting this dictum as true. Eventually, ‘Reason 
hits upon an hypothesis which explains the anomalies, but which 
denies this apparently-certain dictum of Common Sense. What is 
the reconciliation ? It consists in showing to Common Sense a mode 
of interpretation which equally well corresponds with direct. intui- 
tion, while it avoids all the difficulties. Common Sense is reminded 
that the apparent motion of an object may be due either to its actual 
motion or to the motion of the observer ; and that there are terrestrial 
experiences in which the observer thinks an object he looks at is 
moving, when the motion is in himself. Extending the conception 
thus given, Reason shows that if the Karth revolves on its axis there 
will result that apparent motion of the Sun which Common Sense 
interpreted into an actual motion of the Sun; and the common-sense 
observer becomes thereupon able to think of sunrise and sunset as 
consequent on his position as spectator on a vast revolving globe. 
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Now if the astronomer, setting out by recognizing these celestial 
appearances, and proceeding to evolve the various anomalies following 
from the common-sense interpretation of them, had drawn the con- 
clusion that there externally exist no Sun and no motion at all, he 
would have done what Idealists do; and his arguments would have 
been equally powerless against the intuition of Common Sense. But 
he does nothing of the kind. He accepts the intuition of Common 
Sense respecting the reality of the Sun and of the motion ; but replaces 
the old interpretation of it by a new interpretation reconcilable with 
all the facts. 

Just in the same way that here, aceeptance of the inexpugn- 
able element in the common-sense judgment, by no means involves 
acceptance of the accompanying judgments; so, in the case of Crude 
Realism, it does not follow that while against the consciousness of an 
objective reality the arguments of Anti-Realism are utterly futile, 
they are therefore futile against the conceptions which Crude Realism 
forms of the objective reality. If Anti-Realism can show that, 
granting an objective reality, the interpretation of Crude Realism 
contains insuperable difficulties, the process is quite legitimate. And, 
its primordial intuition remaining unshaken, Realism may, on re- 
consideration, be enabled to frame a new conception which harmonizes 
all the facts. 

To show that there is not here the.“ mazy inconsistency ” alleged, 
let us take the case of sound as interpreted by Crude Realism, and 
as re-interpreted by Transfigured Realism. : Crude Realism assumes 
the sound present in consciousness to exist as such beyond conscious- 
ness, Anti-Realism proves the inadmissibility of this assumption in 
sundry ways (all of which, however, set out by talking of sounding 
bodies beyond consciousness, just as Realism talks of them); and 
then Anti-Realism concludes that we know of no existence save the 
sound as a mode of consciousness: which conclusion, and all kindred 
conclusions, I contend are vicious—first, because all the words used 
connote an objective activity ; second, because the arguments are im- 
possible without postulating at the outset an objective activity; and 
third, because no one of the intuitions out of which the arguments 
are built, is of equal validity with the single intuition of Realism 
that an objective activity exists. But now the Transfigured Realism 
which Mr. Sidgwick thinks “has all the serious incongruity of an 
intense metaphysical dream,” neither affirms the untenable concep- 
tion of Crude Realism, nor, like Anti-Realism, draws unthinkable 
conclusions by suicidal arguments; but, accepting that which is 
essential in Crude Realism, and admitting the difficulties which 
Anti-Realism insists upon, reconciles matters by a re-interpretation 
analogous to that which an astronomer makes of the solar motion. 
Continuing all along to recognize an objective activity which Crude 
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Realism calls sound, it shows that the sensation is produced bya 
succession of separate impacts which, if made slowly, may be sepa- 
rately identified, and which will, if progressively increased in 
rapidity, produce tones higher and higher in pitch. It shows by 
other experiments that sounding bodies are in states of vibration, and 
that the vibrations may be made visible. And it concludes that the 
objective activity is not what it subjectively seems, but is proximately 
interpretable as a succession of aérial waves. Thus Crude Realism 
is shown that while there unquestionably exists an objective activity 
corresponding to the sensation known as sound, yet the facts are 
not explicable on the original supposition that this is like the 
sensation ; while they are explicable by conceiving it as a rhythmical 
mechanical action. Eventually this re-interpretation, joined with 
kindred re-interpretations of other sensations, comes to be itself 
further transfigured by analysis of its terms, and re-expression of 
them in terms of molecular motion; but, however abstract the inter- 
pretation ultimately reached, the objective activity continues to be 
postulated: the primordial judgment of Crude Realism remains 
unchanged, though it has to change the rest of its judgments. 

In another part of his argument, however, Mr. Sidgwick implies 
that I have no right to use those conceptions of objective existence 
by which this compromise is effected. Quoting sundry passages to 
show that while I hold the criticisms of the Idealist to be impossible 
without “tacitly or avowedly postulating an unknown something 
beyond consciousness,”’ I yet admit that “our states of consciousness 
are the only things we can know;” he goes on to argue that I am 
radically inconsistent, because, in interpreting the phenomena 
of consciousness, I continually postulate, not an unknown something, 
but a something of which I speak in ordinary terms, as though its 
ascribed physical characters really exist as such, instead of being, 
as I admit they are, synthetic states of my consciousness. His 
objection, if I understand it, is that for the purposes of Objective 
Psychology I apparently profess to know Matter and Motion in the 
ordinary realistic way; while, asa result of subjective analysis, I 
reach the conclusion that it is impossible to have that knowledge of 
objective existence which Crude Realism supposes we have. Doubtless 
there seems here to be what he calls “a fundamental incoherence.” 
But I think it exists, not between my two expositions, but between 
the two consciousnesses of subjective and objective existence, which we 
cannot suppress and yet cannot put into definite forms. The alleged 
incoherence I take to be but another name for the inscrutability of 
the relation between subjective feeling and its objective correlate 
which is not feeling—an inscrutability which meetsus at the bottom 


of all our analyses. An exposition of this inscrutability I have 
elsewhere summed up thus :— 
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‘See, then, our predicament. We can think of Matter only in terms of 
Mind. We can think of Mind only in terms of Matter. When we have pushed 
our explorations of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred to the second 
for a final answer; and when we have got the final answer of the second, we 
are referred back to the first for an interpretation of it. We find the value of x 
in terms of y; then we find the value of y in terms of x; and so on we may 
continue for ever without coming nearer to a solution.”—Prin. of Psy., § 272. 

Carrying a little further this simile, will, I think, show where lies 
the insuperable difficulty felt by Mr. Sidgwick. Taking z and y as 
the subjective and objective activities, unknown in their natures and 
known only as phenomenally manifested; and recognizing the fact 
that every state of consciousness implies, immediately or remotely, the 
action of object on subject or subject on object, or both; we may 
say that every state of consciousness will be symbolized by some 
modification of x y—the phenomenally-known product of the two 
unknown factors. In other words, ry’, vy, vy, xy, xy’, &e., &e., 
will represent all perceptions and thoughts. Suppose, now, that 
these are thoughts about the object; composing some hypothesis 
respecting its characters as analyzed by physicists. Clearly, all 
such thoughts, be they about shapes, resistances, momenta, molecules, 
molecular motions, or what not, will contain some form of the subjec- 
tive activity z. Now let the thoughts be concerning mental processes. 
It must similarly happen that some mode of the unknown objective 
activity y, will be in every case a component. Now suppose that 
the problem is the genesis of mental phenomena; and that in the 
course of the inquiry, bodily organization and the functions of the 
nervous system are brought into the explanation. It will happen, as 
before, that these, considered as objective, have to be described and 
thought about in modes of z y. And when by the actions of such a 
nervous system, conceived objectively in modes of x y, and acted upon 
by physical forces which are conceived in other modes of zy, we 
endeavour to explain the genesis of sensations, perceptions, and 
ideas, which we can think of only in other modes of z y, we find 
that all our factors, and therefore all our interpretations, contain the 
two unknown terms, and that no interpretation is imaginable that 
will not contain the two unknown terms. 

What is the defence for this apparently circular process? Simply 
that it is a process of establishing congruity among our symbols. 
It is finding a mode of so symbolizing the unknown activities, 
subjective and objective, and so operating with our symbols, that 
all our acts may be rightly guided—guided, that is, in such 
ways that we can anticipate, when, where, and in what quantity 
one of our symbols will be found. Mr. Sidgwick’s difficulty 
arises, I think, from having insufficiently borne in mind the state- 
ments made at the outset, in “The Data of Philosophy,” that such 
conceptions as “are vital, or cannot be separated from the rest 
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without mental dissolution, must be assumed as true provisionally ;” 
that “there is no mode of establishing the validity of any belief 
except that of showing its entire congruity with all other beliefs,” 
and that ‘Philosophy, compelled to make those fundamental 
assumptions without which thought is impossible, has to justify them 
by showing their congruity with all other dicta of consciousness.” 
In pursuance of this distinctly-avowed mode of procedure, I assume 
as true, provisionally, certain modes of formulating the manifesta- 
tions of the unknown objective activity, certain modes of formulating 
the manifestations of the unknown subjective activity, and certain 
resulting modes of conceiving the operations of the one on the other. 
These provisional assumptions, having been carried out to all their 
consequences, and these consequences proved to be congruous with 
one another and with the original assumptions, these original assump- 
tions are justified; and if, finally, I assert, as I have repeatedly asserted, 
that the terms in which I express my assumptions and carry on 
my operations are but symbolic, and thatall I have done is to show that 
by certain ways of symbolizing, perfect harmony results—invariable 
agreement between the symbols in which I frame my expectations, and 
the symbols which occur in experience—I cannot be blamed for inco- 
herence. Lastly, should it be said that this regarding of everything 
constituting experience and thought as symbolic, has a very shadowy 
aspect ; I reply that these which I speak of as symbols, are real 
relatively to our consciousness; and are symbolic only in their 
relation to the Ultimate Reality. 

That these explanations will make clear the coherence of views 
which before seemed “ fundamentally incoherent,” I feel by no means 
certain ; since, as I did not perceive the difficulties presented by the 
exposition as at first made, I may similarly fail to perceive the diffi- 
culties in this explanation. Originally, I had intended to complete 
the Principles of Psychology by a division showing how the 
results reached in the preceding divisions, physiological and psycho- 
logical, analytic and synthetic, subjective and objective, harmonized 
with one another, and were but different aspects of the same aggre- 
gate of phenomena. But the work was already bulky ; and I con- 
cluded that this division might be dispensed with, because the con- 
gruities to be pointed out were sufficiently obvious. So little was I 
conscious of the alleged “inability to harmonize different lines of 
thought.” Mr. Sidgwick’s perplexities, however, show me that such 
an exposition of concords is needful. 


I have reserved to the last, one of the first objections made to the 
metaphysico-theological doctrine set forth in First Principles, and 
implied in the several volumes that have succeeded it. I refer to one 
urged by an able metaphysician, the Rev. James Martineau, in an 
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essay entitled “Science, Nescience and Faith ;” and which, effective 
against my argument as it stands, shows the need for some further 
development of my argument. That Mr. Martineau’s criticism may 
be understood, I must quote the passages it concerns. Continuing 
the reasoning employed against Hamilton and Mansel, to show that 
our consciousness of that which transcends knowledge is positive, and 
not, as they allege, negative, I have said :— 













“Still more manifest will this truth become when it is observed that our 
conception of the Relative itself disappears, if our conception of the Absolute is 
a pure negation. It is admitted, or raiher it is contended, by the writers I 
have quoted above, that contradictories can be known only in relation to each 
other—that Equality, for instance, is unthinkable apart from its correlative 
Inequality ; and that thus the Relative can itself be conceived only by oppo- 
sition to the Non-relative. It is also admitted, or rather contended, that the 
consciousness of a relation implies a consciousness of both the related members. 
If we are required to conceive the relation between the Relative and Non- 
relative without being conscious of both, ‘we are in fact’ (to quote the words 
of Mr. Mansel differently applied) ‘ required to compare that of which we are 
conscious with that of which we are not conscious; the comparison itself being 
an act of consciousness, and only possible through the consciousness of both its 
objects.’ What then becomes of the assertion that ‘ the Absolute is conceived 
merely by a negation of conceivability,’ or as ‘the mere absence of the 
conditions under which consciousness is possible?’ If the Non-relative or 
Absolute, is present in thought only as a mere negation, then the relation 
between it and the Relative becomes unthinkable, because one of the terms of 
the relation is absent from consciousness. And if this relation is unthinkable, 
then is the Relative itself unthinkable, for want of its antithesis: whence results 
the disappearance of all thought whatever.” —Virst Prin. § 26. 

































On this argument Mr. Martineau comments as follows; first 
re-stating it other words :— 


“Take away its antithetic term, and the relative, thrown into isolation, is 
set up as absolute, and disappears from thought. It is indispensable therefore 
to uphold the Absolute in existence, as condition of the relative sphere which 
constitutes our whole intellectual domain. Be it so: but, when saved on this 
plea,—to preserve the balance and interdependence of two co-relatives,—the 
‘Absolute’ is absolute no more; it is reduced to a term of relation: it loses 
therefore its exile from thought: its disqualification is cancelled: and the 
alleged nescience is discharged. 

“So, the same law of thought which warrants the existence, dissolves the 
inscrutableness, of the Absolute.”—LHssays, Philosophical and T'heological, 
pp. 186-7. 


I admit this to be a telling rejoinder; and one which can be met 
only when the meanings of the words, as I have used them, are 
carefully discriminated, and the implications of the doctrine fully 
traced out. We will begin by clearing the ground of minor 
misconceptions. 

First, let it be observed that though I have used the word 
Absolute as the equivalent of Non-relative, because it is used in the 
passages quoted from the writers I am contending against; yet I 
have myself chosen for the purposes of my argument, the name 
Non-relative, and I do not necessarily commit myself to any propo- 
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sitions respecting the Absolute, considered as that which includes both 
Subject and Object. The Non-relative as spoken of by me, is to be 
understood rather as the totality of Being minus that which consti- 
tutes the individual consciousness, present to us under forms of 
Relation. Did I use the word in some Hegelian sense, as compre- 
hensive of that which thinks and that which is thought about, and 
did I propose to treat of the order of things, not as phenomenally 
manifested but as noumenally proceeding, the objection would be 
fatal. But the aim being simply to formulate the order of things as 
present under relative forms, the antithetical Non-relative here 
named as implied by the conception of the Relative, is that which, in 
any act of thought, is outside of and beyond it, rather than that 
which is inclusive of it. Further, it should be observed that this Non- 
relative, spoken of as a necessary complement to the Relative, is not 
spoken of as a conception but as a consciousness; and I have in 
sundry passages distinguished between those modes of consciousness 
which, having limits, and constituting thought proper, are subject 
to the laws of thought, and the mode of consciousness which persists 
when the removal of limits is carried to the uttermost, and when 
distinct thought consequently ceases. 

This opens the way to the reply here to be made to Mr. Martineau’s 
criticism—namely, that while by the necessities of thought the 
Relative implies a Non-relative ; and while, to think of this antithesis 
completely, requires that the Non-relative shall be made a conception 
proper ; yet, for the vague thought which is alone in this case possible, 
it suffices that the Non-relative shall be present as a consciousness 
which though undefined is positive. Let us observe what neces- 
sarily happens when thought is employed on this ultimate question. 

In a preceding part of the argument criticized, I have, in various 
ways, aimed to show that, alike when we analyze the product of thought 
and when we analyze the process of thought, we are brought to the 
conclusion that invariably “a thought involves redation, difference, like- 
ness ;”” and that even from the very nature of Life itself, we may evolve 
the conclusion that “thinking being relationing, no thought can 
ever express more than relations.” What now must happen if 
thought, having this law, occupies itself with the final mystery‘ 
Always implying terms in relation, thought implies that both 
terms shall be more or less defined; and as fast as one of them 
becomes indefinite, the relation also becomes indefinite, and thought 
becomes indistinct. Take the case of magnitudes. I think of 
an inch; I think of a foot; and having tolerably-definite ideas of 
the two, I have a tolerably-definite idea of the relation between them. 
I substitute for the foot a mile; and being able to represent 
a mile much less definitely, I cannot so definitely think of the 
relation between an inch anda mile—cannot distinguish it in thought 
from the relation between an inch and two miles, as clearly as I can 
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distinguish in thought the relation between an inch and one foot 
from the relation between an inch and two feet. And now if I 
endeavour to think of the relation between an inch and the 
240,000 miles from here to the Moon, and the relation between an 
inch and the 92,000,000 miles from here to the Sun, I find that 
while these distances, practically inconceivable, have become little 
more than numbers to which I frame no answering ideas, so 
have the relations between an inch and either of them become 
practically inconceivable. Now this partial failure in the process of 
forming thought-relations, which happens even with finite magni- 
tudes when one of them becomes immense, becomes complete failure 
when one of the magnitudes cannot be brought within any limits. 
The relation itself becomes unrepresentable at the same time that 
one of its terms becomes unrepresentable. Nevertheless, in this case 
it is to be observed that the almost-blank form of relation preserves 
2 certain qualitative character. It is still distinguishable as belonging 
to the consciousness of extensions, not to the consciousnesses of forces 
or durations ; and in so far remains a vaguely-identifiable relation. 
But now suppose we ask what happens when one term of the relation 
has not simply magnitude having no ‘known limits, and duration of 
which neither beginning nor end is cognizable, but is also an existence 
not to be defined ? In other words, what must happen if one term 


, too, 


of the relation is not only quantitatively but also qualitatively un- 
representable? Clearly in this case the relation does not simply 
cease to be thinkable except as a relation of a certain class, but it 
lapses completely. When one of the terms becomes wholly unknow- 
able, the law of thought can no longer be fulfilled ; both because one 
term cannot be present, and because at the same time relation itself 
cannot be framed. That is to say, the law of thought that contra- 
dictories can be known only in relation to each other, fails when 
thought attempts to transcend the Relative ; and yet, when it attempts 
to transcend the Relative, it must make the attempt in conformity 
with its law—must in some dim mode of consciousness posit a Non- 
relative, and, in some similarly dim mode of consciousness, a relation 
between it and the Rx lative. In brief then, to Mr. Martineau’s 
objection I reply, that the insoluble difficulties he indicates arise 
here, as elsewhere, when thought is applied to that which transcends 
the sphere of thought; and that just as when we try to pass beyond 
phenomenal manifestations to the Ultimate Rx 

have to symbolize it out of such materials as the phenomenal mani- 
festations give us; so we have simultaneously to symbolize the 
connexion between this Ultimate Reality and its manifestations as 
somehow allied to the connexions among the phenomenal manifesta- 
tions themselves. The truth Mr. Martineau’s criticism adumbrates, 
is that the law of thought fails where the elements of thought fail; 
and this is a conclusion quite conformable to the general view I 

VOL. XIV. X.5. 3€ 
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eality manifested, we 
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defend. Still holding the validity of my argument against Hamilton 
and Mansel, that in pursuance of their own principle the Relative is 
not at all thinkable as such, unless in contradistinction to some 
existence posited, however vaguely, as the other term of a relation, 
conceived however indefinitely ; it is, I think, consistent on my part 
to hold that in this effort which thought inevitably makes to pass 
beyond its sphere, not only does the product of thought become a 
dim symbol of a product, but the process of thought becomes a dim 
symbol of a process; and hence any predicament inferable from the 
law of thought cannot be asserted. 

I may fitly close this reply by a counter-criticism. To the 
direct defence of a proposition, there may be added the indirect 
defence that results from showing the untenability of an alternative 
proposition. This criticism on the doctrine of an unknowable ex- 
istence manifested to us in phenomena, Mr. Martineau makes in the 
interests of the doctrine held by him, that this existence is, to a con- 
siderable degree, knowable. We are quite at one in holding that 
there is an indestructible consciousness of Power behind Appearance ; 
but whereas I contend that this Power cannot be brought within 
the forms of thought, Mr. Martineau contends that there can be 
consistently ascribed certain attributes of personality—not, indeed, 
human characteristics so concrete as were ascribed in past times ; but 
still, human characteristics of the more abstract and higher class. 
Regarding Matter as independently existing; regarding as also 
independently existing, those primary qualities of Body “ which are 
inseparable from the very idea of Body, and may be evolved d@ priori 
from the consideration of it as solid extension or extended solidity ;” 
and saying that to this class “ belong Triple Dimension, Divisibility, 
Incompressibility ;” Mr. Martineau goes on to say that as these— 
“cannot absent themselves from Body, they have a reality coeval with it, and 
belong eternally to the material datum objective to God: and his mode of 
activity with regard to them must be similar to that which alone we can think 
of his directing upon the relations of Space, viz. not Volitional, to cause them, 
but Intellectual, to think them out. The Secondary Qualities, on the other 
hand, having no logical tie to the Primary, but being appended to them as 
contingent facts, cannot be referred to any deductive thought, but remain over 
as products of pure Inventive Reason and Determining Will. This sphere of 
cognition, @ posteriori to us,—where we cannot move a step alone but have 
submissively to wait upon experience, is precisely the realm of Divine 
originality: and we are most sequacious where He is most free. While on this 
Secondary field His Mind and ours are thus contrasted, they meet in resem- 
blance again upon the Primary: for the evolutions of deductive Reason there is 
but one track possible to all intelligences; uo merwm arbitrium can interchange 
the false and true, or make more than one geometry, one scheme of pure 
Physics, for all worlds : and the Omnipotent Architect Himself, in realizing the 
Kosmical conception, in shaping the orbits out of immensity and determining 
seasons out of eternity, could but follow the laws of curvature, measure, and 
proportion.” —Lssays, Philosophical and Theological, pp. 163-4, 


Before the major criticism which I propose to make on this hypo 
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thesis, let me make a minor one. Not only of space-relations, but 
also of primary physical properties, Mr. Martineau asserts the 
necessity: not a necessity to our minds simply, but an ontological 
necessity. What is true for human thought, is, in respect of these, 
true absolutely: “the laws of curvature, measure, and proportion,” 
as we know them, are unchangeable even by Divine power; as are 
also the Divisibility and Incompressibility of Matter. But if, in these 
cases, Mr. Martineau holds that a necessity in thought implies an 
answering necessity in things, why does he refrain from saying the 
like in other cases? Why, if he tacitly asserts it in respect of space- 
relations and the statical attributes of Body, does he not also assert 
it in respect of the dynamical attributes of Body’ The laws con- 
formed to by that mode of force now distinguished as “energy,” are 
as much necessary to our thought as are the laws of space-relations. 
The axioms of Mechanics lie on the same plane with the axioms of 
pure Mathematics. Now if Mr. Martineau admits this, as he cannot 
but do—if he admits, as he must, the corollary that there can be no 
such manifestation of energy as that displayed in the motion of a 
planet, save at the expense of equivalent energy which pre-existed— 
if he draws the further necessary corollary that the direction of a 
motion cannot be changed by ary action, without an equal reaction 
in an opposite direction on something acting—if he bears in mind 
that this holds not only of all visible motions, celestial and ter- 
restrial, but that those activities of Body which affect us as secondary 
properties, are also known only through other forms of energy which 
are equivalents of mechanical energy—and if, lastly, he infers that 


Ad 
1 

i 
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none of these derivative energies can have given to them their 
characters and directions, save by pre-existing forces, statical and 
dynamical, conditioned in special ways ; what becomes of that “realm 
of Divine originality” which Mr. Martineau describes as re- 
maining within the realm of necessity ? Consistently carried out, 
his argument implies a universally-inevitable order, in which volition 
can have no such place as that he alleges. 

Not pushing Mr. Martineau’s reasoning to this conclusion, so 
entirely at variance with the one he draws, but accepting his 
statement just as it stands, let us consider the solution it offers 
us. Weare left by it without any explanation of Space and Time ; 
we are not helped in conceiving the origin of Matter; and there is 
afforded us no idea how Matter came to have its primary attributes. 
All these are tacitly assumed to exist uncreated. Creative activity is 
represented as under the restrictions imposed by mathematical 
principles, and as having for datum (mark the word) a substance 
which, in respect ef certain characters, defies modification. But 
surely this is not an interpretation of the mystery of things. The 
mystery is simply relegated to a remoter region, respecting which no 
inquiry is to be made. But the inquiry must be made. After every 

302 
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such solution there arises afresh the question—what is the origin 
and nature of that which imposes these limits on creative power ? 
what is the primary God which dominates over this secondary God? 
For, clearly, if the “Omnipotent Architect himself” (to use Mr. 
Martineau’s somewhat inconsistent name) is powerless to change the 
“material datum objective” to him, and powerless to change the 
conditions under which it exists, and under which he works, there is 
obviously implied a power to which he is subject. So that in Mr. 
Martineau’s doctrine also, there is an Ultimate Unknowable; and it 
differs from the doctrine he opposes only by intercalating a partially 
Knowable between this and the wholly Knowable. 

Finding, as explained above, that this interpretation is not con- 
sistent with itself; and finding, as just shown, that it leaves the 
essential mystery unsolved ; I do not see that it has an advantage 
over the doctrine of the Unknowable in its unqualified shape. There 
cannot, I think, be more than temporary rest in a proximate 
solution which takes for its basis an ultimate insolubility. Just as 
thought cannot be prevented from passing beyond Appearance, and 
trying to conceive the Cause behind; so, following out the inter- 
pretation Mr. Martineau offers, thought cannot be prevented from 
asking what Cause it is which restricts the Cause he assigns. And if 
we must admit that the question under this eventual form cannot be 
answered, may we not as well confess that the question under 
its immediate form cannot be answered? Is it not better candidly to 
acknowledge the incompetence of our intelligence, rather than to 
persist in calling that an explanation which does but disguise the 
inexplicable? Whatever answer each may give to this question, he 
cannot rightly blame those who, finding in themselves an in- 
destructible consciousness of an ultimate Cause, whence proceed 
alike what we call the Material Universe and what we call Mind, 
refrain from affirming anything respecting it; because they find it as 
inscrutable in nature as it is inconceivable in extent and duration. 


Postscripr.—With the concluding paragraph of the foregoing 
article, 1 had hoped to end, for a long time, all controversial writing; 
and, if the article had been published entire in the November number 
of the Fortnicut ty, as originally intended, the need for any addition 
would not have been pressing. But while it was in the printer’s 
hands, two criticisms more elaborate than those dealt with above, 
made their appearance; and now that the postponed publication 
of this latter half of the article affords the opportunity, I cannot, 
without risking misinterpretations, leave these criticisms unnoticed. 

Especially do I feel called upon by courtesy to make some 
response to one who, in the Quarterly Review, for October, has 
dealt with me in a spirit which, though largely antagonistic, is no 
wholly unsympathetic; and who manifestly aims to estimate justly 
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the views he opposes. In the space at my disposal, I cannot of 
course follow him through all the objections he has urged. I must 
content myself with brief comments on the two propositions he 
undertakes to establish. His enunciation of these runs as follows:— 

** We would especially direct attention to two points, to. both of which we 
are confident objections may be made; and although Mr. Spencer has himself 
doubtless considered such objections (and they may well have struck many of 
his readers also), we nevertheless do not observe that he has anywhere noticed 
or provided for them. 

“The two points we so select are :— 

(1) That his system involves the denial of all truth. 

(2) That it is radically and necessarily opposed to all sound principles of 
morals,” 

On this passage, ending in these two startling assertions, let me 
first remark that I am wholly without this consciousness the reviewer 
ascribes to me. Remembering that I have expended some little 
labour in developing what I conceive to be a system of truths, I am 
somewhat surprised by the supposition that “the denial of all truth” is 
an implication which Iam “ doubtless” aware may be alleged against 
this system. Remembering, too, that by its programme this system 
is shown to close with two volumes on The Principles of Morality, 
the statement that it is ‘necessarily opposed to all sound principles 
of morals,” naturally astonishes me; and still more the statement 
that I am doubtless conscious it may be so regarded. Saying 
thus much by way of repudiating that latent scepticism attributed 
to me by the reviewer, I proceed to consider what he says in proof of 
these propositions. 

On those seeming incongruities of Transfigured [Realism com- 
mented on by him, I need say no more than I have already said in 
reply to Mr. Sidgwick; by whom also they have been alleged. 
I will limit myself to the corollary he draws from the doctrine of 
the Relativity of Knowledge, as held by me. Rightly pointing out 
that I hold this in common with “ Messrs. Mill, Lewes, Bain, and 
Huxley ;” but not adding, as he should have done, that I hold it in 
common with Hamilton, Mansel, and the long list of predecessors 
through whom Hamilton traced it; the reviewer proceeds to infer 
from this doctrine of relativity that no absolute truth of any kind 
can be asserted—not even the absolute truth of the doctrine of 
relativity itself. And then he leaves it to be supposed by his reader 
that this inference tells especially against the system he is criticizing. 
If, however, the reviewer’s inference is valid, this “denial of all 
truth”? must be charged against the doctrines of thinkers called 
orthodox, as well as against the doctrines of those many philosophers, 
from Aristotle down to Kant, who have said the same thing. But 
now I go further, and reply that against that form of the doctrine 
of relativity held by me, this allegation cannot be made with the 
same effect as it can against preceding forms of the doctrine. For 
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[ diverge from other relativists in asserting that the existence of a 
non-relative is not only a positive deliverance of consciousness, but 
a deliverance transcending in certainty all others whatever ; and is 
one without which the doctrine of relativity cannot be framed in 
thought. I have urged that ‘unless a real Non-relative or Absolute 
be postulated, the Relative itself becomes absolute ; and so brings 
the argument to a contradiction ;”* and elsewhere I have described 
this consciousness of a Non-relative manifested to us through the 
Relative as ‘“decper than demonstration—deeper even than definite 
cognition—deep as the very nature of mind;”* which seems to 
me to be saying as emphatically as possible that, while all other 
truths may be held as relative, this truth must be held as absolute. 
Yet, strangely enough, though contending thus against the pure 
relativists, and holding with the reviewer, that “every asserter of 
such a [ purely-relative] philosophy must be in the position of a man 
who saws across the branch of a tree on which he actually sits, at a 
point between himself and the trunk,’* I am singled out by him as 
though this were my own predicament. So far then from admitting 
that the view I hold “involves the denial of all truth,” I assert that, 
having at the outset posited the co-existence of subject and object as 
a deliverance of consciousness which precedes all reasoning ;* having 
subsequently shown, analytically, that this postulate is in every way 
verified,” and that in its absence the proof of relativity is im- 
possible ; my view is distinguished by an exactly-opposite trait. 

The justification of his second proposition the reviewer commences 
by saying that “In the first place the process of Evolution, as 
understood by Mr. Spencer, compels him to be at one with Mr. 
Darwin in his denial of the existence of any fundamental and essential 
distinction between Duty and Pleasure.” Following this by a state- 
ment respecting the genesis of moral sentiments as understood by 
me (which is extremely unlike the one I have given in the Principles 
of Psychology, § 214, §§ 503-512, and S§ 524-582), the reviewer goes 
on to say that “‘ We yield with much reluctance to the necessity of 


affirming that Mr. Spencer gives no evidence of ever having acquired 
a knowledge of the meaning of the term ‘ morality,’ according to the 
true sense of the word.” 


Just noting that, as shown by the context, the assertion thus made 
is made against all those who hold the Doctrine of Evolution in its 
unqualified form, I reply that in so far as it concerns me, it is one 
the reviewer would scarcely have made had he more carefully 
examined the evidence—not limiting himself to those works of mine 
named at the head of his article. And I cannot but think that had 
the spirit of fairness which he evidently strives to maintain, been 

(1) First Principles, § 26. (2) Lbid., § 62. 
(3) Compare Principles of Psychology, §§ 88,95, 391, 401, 406. 
4) First Principles, §§ 89—45. (5) Principles of Psychology, part vii. 
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fully awake when these passages were written, he would have seen 
that before making so scrious an allegation, wider inquiry was 
needful. If he had simply said that, given the doctrine of mental 
evolution as held by me, he failed to see how moral principles were 
to be established, I should not have objected ; provided he had also 
said that I believe they can be established, and had pointed out what 
I hold to be their bases. As it is, however, he has so presented 
his own inference from my premis«s, as to make it seem an inference 
which I also must draw from my premises. Quite a different and 
much more secure foundation for moral principles is alleged by me 
than that afforded by moral sentiments and conceptions; which he 
refers to as though they formed tie sole basis of the ethical conclusions 
Thold. While the reviewer contends that “ Mr. Spencer’s moral sys- 
tem is even yet more profoundly defective, as it denies any objective dis- 
tinction between right and wrong in any being, whether men are or 
are not responsible for their actions ;” I contend, contrariwise, that 
it is distinguished from other moral systems by asserting the objec- 
tivity of the distinction, and by endeavouring to show that the 
subjective distinction is derived from the objective distinction. In 
my first work, Socia? Statics, published twenty-three years ago, the 
essential thesis is that, apart from their warrant as alleged Divine 
injunctions, and apart from their authority as moral intuitions, the 
rinciples of justice are primarily deducible from the laws of life, 
as carried on under social conditions. I argued throughout that 
these principles so derived have a supreme authority, to which 
considerations of immediate « 
this reason classed by Mr. Mill as an anti-utilitarian. More recently, 
in a letter drawn from me by this misapprehension of Mr. Mill, and 
afterwards published by Professor Bain in his Mental and Moral 
Science, I have re-stated this position. Already, in an explanatory 
article entitled Morals and Moral Sentiments, published in this 
Review for April, 1871, I have quoted passages from that letter; 
and here, considering the gravity of the assertions made by the 
Quarterly reviewer, I ‘hope to be excused for re -quoting ae i 


‘xpediency must yield; and I was for 


‘‘ Morality, properly so called—the science of right conduct—has for its object 
to determine how and why certain modes of conduct are detrimental, and certain 
other modes beneficial. These good and bad results cannot be accidental, but 
must be necessary consequences of the constitution of things; and 1 conceive 
it to be the business of Moral Science to deduce from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce 
lone this, its 


—. and what kinds to produce unhappiness. Having « 
deductions are to be recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be aiaaeil 
to irres pective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery.” 


“ Tf it is true that pure rectitude preseribes a system of things far too good for 
men as they are, it is not less true that mere expediency does not of itself tend 
toestablisha system of things any Letter than that which exists. While absolute 
morality owes “to expediency the checks which prevent it from opr. into 
Utopian absurdities, expediency i is indebted to absolute morality for all stimulus 
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to improvement. Granted that we are chiefly interested in ascertaining what 
is relatively right, it still follows that we musi first consider what is absolutely 
right; since the one conception presupposes the other.” 

And the comment I then made on these passages I may make 
now, that “I do not sce how there could well be a more emphatic 
assertion that there exists a primary basis of morals independent of, 
and in a sense antecedent to, that which is furnished by experiences 
of utility ; and consequently independent of, and in a sense ante- 
cedent to, those moral sentiments which I conceive to be generated 
by such experiences.” I will only add that, had my beliefs been di- 
rectly opposite to those I have enunciated, the reviewer might, I think, 
have found good reasons for his assertion. If, instead of demurring 
to the doctrine “that greatest happiness should be the immediate aim 
of man,”* I had endorsed that doctrine—if, instead of explaining 
and justifying “a belief in the special sacredness of these highest 
principles, and a sense of the supreme authority of the altruistic 
sentiments answering to them,” * I had denied the sacredness and 
the supreme authority—if, instead of saying of the wise man that 
“the highest truth he sees he will fearlessly utter ; knowing that, let 
what may come of it, he is thus playing his right part in the 
world,’’* I had said that the wise man will not do this; the reviewer 
might with some truth have described me as not understanding “ the 
term ‘morality’ according to the true sense of the word.” And 
he might then have inferred that the Doctrine of Evolution as I hold 
it, implies denial of the “distinction between Duty and Pleasure.” 
But as it is, 1 think the evidence will nag generally be held to 
warrant his assertion. 

I quite agree with the reviewer that the prevalence of a philosophy 
“is no mere question of speculative interest, but is one of the highest 
practical importance.” I join him, too, in the belief that “calami- 
tous social and political changes” may be the outcome of a mistaken 
philosophy. Moreover, writing as he does under the conviction that 
there can be no standard of right and wrong save one derived from a 
Revelation interpreted by an Infallible Authority, I can conceive the 
alarm with which he regards so radically-opposed a system. Though 
I could have wished that the sense of justice he generally displays 
had prevented him from ignoring the evidence I have above given, 
I can understand how, from his point of view, the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution, as I understand it, ‘‘ seems absolutely fatal to every germ of 
morality,” and “entirely negatives every form of religion.” But I 
am unable to understand that modified Doctrine of Evolution which 
the reviewer proposes as an alternative. For, little as the reader 
would anticipate it after theso expressions of profound dissent, the 
reviewer displays such an amount of agreement as to suggest that 
the system he is criticizing might be converted, “ rapidly and 

(1) Social Statics, chap. iii. (2) Principles of Psychology, § 531. 
(3) First Principles, § 34. 
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without violence, into an ‘allotropic state,’ in which its conspicuous 
characters would be startlingly diverse from those that it exhibits 
at present.”” May I, using a different figure, suggest a different 
transformation, having a subjective instead of an objective character ? 
As in a stereoscope, the two views representing diverse aspects, 
often yield at first a jumble of conflicting impressions, but after a 
time sudden! ly combine into a single whole which stands out quite 
clearly ; so, may it not be that the seemingly-inconsistent Idealism 
and Realism dwelt on by the reviewer, as well as the other seemingly- 
fundamental incongruities he is struck by, will, under more per- 
sistent contemplation, unite as complementary sides of the same 
thing ? 


My excuse for devoting some space to a criticism of so entirely 
different a kind as that contained in the British Quarterly Review 
for October, must be that, under the circumstances, I cannot let it 
pass unnoticed without seeming to admit its validity. 

Saying that my books should be dealt with by specialists, and 
tacitly announcing himself as an expert in Physics, the reviewer 
takes me to task both for errors in the statement of physical prin- 
ciples and for erroneous reasoning in physics. That he discovers 
no mistakes I do not say. It would be marvellous if in such « 
multitude of propositions, averaging a dozen per page, I had made 
all criticism-proof. Several are inadvertencies which I should have 
been obliged to the reviewer for pointing out as such, but which he 
prefers to instance as proving my ignorance. In other cases, taking 
advantage of an imperfection of statement, he proceeds to instruct 
me about matters which either the context, or passages in the same 





1T : 1 e ° 
volume, show to be quite familiar tome. Here is a sample of his 
criticisms belonging to this class :— 

‘‘Nor should we counsel a man to venture upon physical spe ‘ulations wh 
converts the pl "O} OS ition ‘heat is insensible motion’ nto * insensible motion 4 heat, 
and hence concludes that when a force is applied to a mass so large that no 
motion is seen to result from or whe s in the « und, motion get 
80 dispersed that it becomes inggusibl , it turns to heat.” 


Respecting the first of the two statements contained in this 
sentence, I will observe that the reader, if not misled by the quotation- 
marks into the supposition that I have made, in so many words, the 
assertion that “ insensible motion is heat,” will at any rate infer that 
this assertion is distinctly involved in the passage named. And he 
will infer that the reviewer would never have charged me with such 
an absurd belief, if there was before him evidence proving that I 
have no such belief. What will the reader say, then, when he 
learns, not simply that there is no such statement, and not simply 
that on the page referred to, which I have ascertained to be the 
one intended, there is no such implication visible, even to an expert 
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(and I have put the question to one) ; but when he further learns 
that in other passages, the fact that heat is the one only of 
modes of insensible motion is distinctly stated (see First Prin. 
§§ 66, 68, 171); and when he learns that elsewhere I have 
specified the several forms of insensible motion? If the reviewer, 
who looks so diligently for flaws as to search an essay in a volume 
he is not reviewing to find one term of an incongruity, had sought 
with equal diligence to learn what I thought about insensible 
motion, he would have found in the Classification of the Seiences, 
Table I1., that insensible motion is described by me as having the 
forms of heat, light, electricity, magnetism. ven had there been 
in the place he names, an unquestionable implication of the belief 
which he ascribes to me, fairness might have led him to regard it 
as an oversight when he found it at variance with statements I 
have elsewhere made. What then is to be thought of him when, in 
the place named, no such belief is manifest; either to an ordinary 
reader or a specially-instructed reader ? 

No less significant is the state of mind betrayed in the second clause 
of the reviewer’s sentence. By representing me as saying that 
when the motion constituting sound “gets so dispersed that it 
becomes insensible, it turns to heat,” does he intend to represent me 
as thinking that when sound-undulations become too weak to be 
audible, they become heat-undulations? If so, I reply that the 
passage he refers to has no such meaning. Does he then allege 
that some part of the force diffused in sound-waves is expended 
in generating electricity, by the friction of heterogeneous sub- 
stances (which, however, eventually lapses from this special form 
of molecular motion in that general form constituting heat) ; 
and that I ought to have thus qualified my statement? If so, 
he would have had me commit a piece of scientific pedantry 
hindering the argument. If he does not mean either of these 
things, what does he mean? Does he contest the truth of the hypo- 
thesis which enabled Laplace to correct Newton’s estimate of the 
velocity of sound—the hypothesis that heat is evolved by the com- 
pression each sound-wave produces in thé air? Does he deny that 
the heat so generated is at the expense of so much wave-motion 
lost? Does he question the inference that some of the motion 
embodied in each wave is from instant to instant dissipated, 
partly in this way and partly in the heat evolved by fluid friction ? 
Can he show any reason for doubting that when the sound-waves 
have become too feeble to affect our senses, their motion still con- 
tinues to undergo this transformation and diminution until it is 
all lost? If not, why does he implicitly deny that the molar motion 
constituting sound eventually disappears in producing the mole- 
cular motion constituting heat ?! 


(1) Only after the foregoing paragraphs were written, did the remark ef a distin- 
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I will dwell no longer on the exclusively-personal questions raised 
by the reviewer’s statements ;. but, Te aving the reader to judge of the 
rest of my “ stupendous mistakes” by the one I have dealt with, 
I will turn to a question worthy to occupy some space, as having an 
impersonal interest—the question, namely, respecting the nature of 
the warrant we have for asserting ultimate physical truths. The 
contempt which, as a physicist, the reviewer expresses for the 
metaphysical exploration of physical ideas, I will pass over with the 
remark that every physical question, probed to the bottom, ends 
a metaphysical one; and that I should have thought the controversy 
now going on among chemi respecting the legitimacy of the 
atomic hypot s, might haveshown him asmuch. On his erroneous 
statement that e the phras Persistence of ree’ as an 
equivalent for the now-gencrally-accepted phrase “Conservation of 
Energy,” I will ) ; 
to find inconsistencie » he would have scen why, for the purposes of 
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somewhat doubtful, by speaking of “Natural philosophy” as om 
science. Were I to follow further the iewer’s example, I might 
point out tt ‘Natural phi hy, } t Newtonian acceptation 
adopted by Professor wae inc AStTron rs and, going on to ask 
what astronomical “exp: ” those are which conduct us to 
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depend on the authority of one who (to use the reviewer’s polite 
language) “blunders” by confounding experiment and observation. I 
will not, however, thus infer from Professor Tait’s imperfection of 
statement that he is unaware of the difference between the two; and 
shall rate his authority as of no less value than I should had he 
been more accurate in his expression. Respecting that authority I 
shall simply remark that, if the question had to be settled by the 
authority of any physicist, the authority of one who is diametrically 
opposed to Professor Tait on this point, and who has been specially 
honoured, both by the Royal Society and by the French Institute, 
might well counter-weigh his, if not out-weigh it. I am not aware, 
however, that the question is one in Physics. It seems to me a 
question respecting the nature of proof. And, without doubting 
Professor Tait’s competence in Logic and Psychology, I should decline 
to abide by his judgment on such a question, even were there no 
opposite judgment given by a physicist, certainly of not less 
eminence. 

Authority aside, however, let us discuss the matter on its merits. 
In the Treatise on Natural Philosophy, by Professors Thomson 
and Tait, § 243, I read that “as we shall show in our chapter on 
‘Experience,’ physical axioms are axiomatic to those only who have 
sufficient knowledge of the action of physical causes to enable them 
to see at once their necessary truth.” In this I agree entirely. It 
is in Physics, as it is in Mathematics, that before necessary 
truths can be grasped, there must be gained by individual experience 
such familiarity with the elements of the thoughts to be framed, that 
propositions about those elements may be mentally represented with 
distinctness. Tell a child that things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, and the child, lacking a sufficiently 
abstract notion of equality, and lacking, too, the needful practice in 
comparing relations, will fail to grasp the axiom. Similarly, 4 
rustic, never having thought much about forces and their results, 
cannot form a definite conception answering to the axiom that action 
and reaction are equal and opposite. In the last case as in the first, 
ideas of the terms and their relations require to be made, by practice 
in thinking, so vivid that the involved truths may be mentally seen. 
But when the individual experiences have been multiplied enough to 
produce distinctness in the representations of the elements dealt 
with; then, in the one case as in the other, those mental forms 
generated by ancestral experiences, cannot be occupied by the 
elements of one of these ultimate truths without perception of its 
necessity. If Professor Tait does not admit this, what does he mean 
by speaking of “ physical axioms,” and by saying that the cultured are 
enabled “to see at once their necessary truth?” 

Again, if there are no physical truths which must be classed as 
d priori, T ask why Professor Tait joins Sir W. Thomson in accept- 
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ing as bases for Physics, Newton’s Laws of Motion? Though 
Newton gives illustrations of prolonged motion in bodies that are 
little resisted, he gives no proof that a body in motion will continue 
moving, if uninterfered with, in the same direction at the same 
velocity ; nor; on turning to the enunciation of this law quoted in 
the above-named work, do I find that Professor Tait does more than 
exemplify it by facts which can themselves be asserted only by 
taking the law for granted. Does Professor Tait deny that the first 
law of motion is a physical truth? If so, what does he call it ? 
Does he admit it to be a physical truth, and, denying that it is d 
priori, assert that it is established @ posteriori—that is, by conscious 
induction from observation and experiment?’ If so, what is the 
inductive reasoning which can establish it? Let us glance at the 
several conceivable arguments which we must suppose him to 
rely on. 

A body set in motion soon ceases to move if it encounters much 
friction, or much resistance from other bodies struck. If less of its 
energy is expended in moving, or otherwise affecting, other bodies, or 
in overcoming friction, its motion continues longer. And it continues 
longest when, as over smooth ice, it meets with the smallest amount 
of obstruction from other matter. May we then, proceeding by the 
method of concomitant variations, infer that were it wholly unob- 
structed its motion would continue undiminished ¥ If so, we assume 
that the diminution of its motion observed in experience, is propor- 
tionate to the amount of energy abstracted from it in producing 
other motion, either molar or molecular. We assume that no 
variation has taken place in its rate, save that caused by deductions 
in giving motion to other matter; for if its motion be supposed to 
have otherwise varied, the conclusion that the differences in the 
distances travelled result from differences in the obstructions met 
with, is vitiated. Thus the truth to be established is already taken 
for granted in the premises. Nor is the question begged in this 
way only. In every case where it is remarked that a body stops the 
sooner, the more it is obstructed by other bodies or media, the law of 
inertia is assumed to hold in the obstructing bodies or media. The 
very conception of greater or less retardation so caused, implies the 
belief that there can be no retardations without proportionate 
retarding causes; which is itself the assumption otherwise expressed 
in the first law of motion. 

Again, let us suppose that instead of inexact observations made 
on the movements that occur in daily experience, we make exact 
experiments on movements specially arranged to yield measured 
results; what is the postulate underlying every experiment ? 


Uniform velocity is defined as motion through equal spaces in 


equal times. How do we measure equal times?’ By an instrument 
which can be inferred to mark equal times only if the oscillations of 
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the pendulum are isochronous ; which they can be proved to be only 
if the first and second laws of motion are granted. That is to say, 
the proposed experimental proof of the first law, assumes not only 
the truth of the first law, but of that which Professor Tait agrees 
with Newton in regarding as a second law. Is it said that the 
ultimate time-measure referred to is the motion of the Earth round 
its axis, through equal angles in equal times? Then the obvious 
rejoinder is that the assertion of this, similarly involves an assertion of 
the truth to be proved ; since the undiminished rotatory movement of 
the Earth is itself a corollary upon the first law of motion. Is it 
alleged that this axial movement of the Earth through equal angles 
in equal times, is ascertainable by reference to the stars? I answer 
that a developed system of Astronomy, leading through complex 
reasonings to the conclusion that the Earth rotates, is, in that case, 
supposed to be needful before there can be established a law of 
motion which this system of Astronomy itself postulates. For even 
should it be said that the Newtonian theory of the Solar System is 
not necessarily pre-supposed, but only the Copernican; still, the proof 
of this assumes that a body at rest (a star being taken as such) will 
continue at rest; which is a part of the first law of motion, regarded 
by Newton as not more self-evident than the remaining part. 

Not a little remarkable, indeed, is the oversight made by Pro- 
fessor Tait, in asserting that “no d priori reasoning can conduct us 
demonstratively to a single physical truth,” when he has before 
him the fact that the system of physical truths constituting 
Newton’s Principia, which he has joined Sir Williaza Thomson 
in editing, is established by d priori reasoning. That there can be 
no change without a cause, or, in the words of Mayer, that “a force 
cannot become nothing, and just as little can a force be produced 
from nothing,” is that ultimate dictum of consciousness on which all 
physical science rests. It is involved alike in the assertion that a 
body at rest will continue at rest, in the assertion that a body in 
motion must continue to move at the same velocity in the same line 
if no force acts upon it, and in the assertion that any divergent 
motion given to it must be proportionate to the deflecting force ; 
and it is also involved in the axiom that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. 

The reviewer’s doctrine, in support of which he cites against me 
the authority of Professor Tait, illustrates in Physics that same error 
of the inductive philosophy which, in Metaphysics, I have pointed 
out elsewhere (Principles of Psychology, Part VII.). It is a doc- 
trine implying that we can go on for ever asking the proof of the 
proof, without finally coming to any deepest cognition which is 
unproved and unprovable. That this is an untenable doctrine, I 
need not say more to show. Nor, indeed, would saying more to show 
it be likely to have any effect, in so far at least as the reviewer is 
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concerned ; seeing that he thinks I am “ignorant of the very nature 
of the principles” of which I am speaking, and seeing that my 
notions of scientific reasoning “ remind” him “ of the Ptolemists,”’ 
who argued that the heavenly bodies must move in circles because 
the circle is the most perfect figure.’ 

Not to try the reader’s patience further, I will end by pointing 
out that, even were the reviewer’s criticisms all valid, they would leave 
unshaken the system he contends against. Though one of his sentences 
(p. 480) raises the expectation that he is about to assault, and greatly 
to damage, the fabric of propositions contained in the second part of 
First Principles, yet all those propositions which constitute the fabric, 
he leaves, not only uninjured, but even untouched,—contenting himself 
with trying to show (with what success we have seen) that the 
fundamental one is an d posteriori truth and not an d priori truth. 
Against the general Doctrine of Evolution, considered as an induc- 
tion from all concrete phenomena, he utters not a word; nor does he 
utter a word to disprove any one of those laws of the redistribution of 
matter and motion, by which the process of Evolution is deductively 
interpreted. Respecting the law of the Instability of the Homogeneous, 
he says no more than to quarrel with one of the illustrations. He 
makes no criticism on the law of the Multiplication of Effects. 
The law of Segregation he does not even mention. Nor does he 
mention the law of Equilibration. Further, he urg Ing 
against the statement that these general laws are severally deducibl 
from the ultimate law of the Persistence of Force. Lastly, he does 
not deny the Persistence of Force; but only differs respecting the 
nature of our warrant for asserting it. Beyond pointing out, here 
a cracked brick, and there a coin set askew, he merely makes a futile 
attempt to show that the foundation is not natural rock, but concrete. 

From his objections I may, indeed, derive much satisfaction. 
That a competent critic, obviously anxious to do all the mischief 
he can, and not over-scrupulous about the means he uses, has don 
so little, may be taken as evidence that the fabric of conclusion 
attacked will not be readily overthrown. Hersert SPENCER. 


(1) Other examples of these amenities of controversy, in which I decline to imitat 


my reviewer, have already been given. What occasions he supplies me for imitation, 


were I] minded to take advantage of them, an instance will show. Pointing out an 
implication of certain reasonings of mince, he suggests that it is too absurd even for 
me to avow explicitly ; saying :—“* We scarcely think that even Mr. Spencer will 
venture to claim as a datum of consciousness the Second Law of Motion, with it 

attendant complexities of component velocities, &c."" Now any one who turns t 
Newton’s Principia, will find that to the enunciation of the Second Law of Motion, 
nothing whatever is appended but an amplified re-statement—there is not even an 
illustration, much less a proof. And from this law, this axiom, this immediate intuition 
or “datum of consciousness,’ Newton proceeds forthwith to draw those corollaric 

respecting the composition of forces which underlie all dynamics. Whut, then, must 
be thought of Newton, who explicitly assumes that which the reviewer thinks it absurd 
to assume implicitly ? 
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THE appearance of the third edition of Mr. W. R. Greg’s “ Creed 
of Christendom,” nearly a quarter of a century after the first, dis- 
tinctly reminds us what has been the movement of theological 
opinion in the interval. It has been great against the established 
creed, and its manifestation greater, for happily there is more plain 
speaking ; and to this change Mr. W. R. Greg’s work has contributed 
perhaps as much as any single book could contribute. Some twelve 
years ago, in a London drawing-room, one of our most eminent men 
of science said, “ Why do not the bishops answer Mr. Greg’s ‘ Creed 
of Christendom’? They are bound to answer it—if they can.” In 
the life-time of the present generation the earliest work at all simi- 
lar was that of Mr. Charles Hennell, which in various respects had 
great merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the advantage of 
access to many able German researches, and his work continues the 
most complete on all sides; to it one may most confidently appeal 
when assailed by eager Christians with the current commonplaces of 
their warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, and academical 
divines do not reply formally to so thorough, clear, and learned a 
treatise, which has been so long before the public, we have the best 
proof attainable that his historical argument—occupying precisely 
the ground which English academicians have chosen as their own— 
is unanswerable; so that, if the appeal be made to history and to 
proof, the Christian Scriptures have no claim to be regarded as accu- 
rate and trustworthy, much less to be a basis on which supernatural 
events can be rested, or from which theological tenets shocking to 
the reason can justly be pressed upon us. 

Mr. Greg, as a wary disputant, not only displays anxiously how 
far he can go in argument with his antagonists, but often argues 
from their own principles, which, for refutation, is fair. Yet occa- 
sionally embarrassment may arise when we ask what is his own belief. 
He has certainly now come to the fixed conviction that the fourth 
Gospel is xot the work of the Apostle John, nor is at all trustworthy 
as to the words or doctrines of Jesus, any more than as to the facts 
and events; yet he continues to quote it occasionally, as if it de- 
served trust, or to account for its weaknesses, and that of the three 
Epistles which are recognised as from the same hand, by the peculiar 
temperament of the Apostle John (ii. p. 107). It would be better to 
keep a sharper distinction between the reasoning which is ad homi- 


(1) 1. “The Creed of Christendom,” 3rd ed., with New Introduction. 2, “The 
Enigmas of Life,” 2nded. By W. R. Greg. London: Triibner and Co. 
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nem and that which Mr. Greg advances as his own. Whether from 
real uncertainty or not, he sometimes seems to play “ fast and loose” 
with Gospel texts, one moment rejecting them, again using them 
when convenient. 

In his battle against the Christian Scriptures he is anxious to 
relieve them of all responsibility for the actual creed of Christendom. 
He not only rejects as “ unscriptural” the Trinity and the Atone- 
ment, but will not accept the Apostles’ Creed as the outline of 
Christian belief. Setting aside the fourth Gospel as a romance of 
the second century, the Epistle to the Hebrews as anonymous, 
and the Epistles of Paul as in no historical relatian to Jesus, we 
certainly get a more compact canon, out of which, by help of 
numerous excisions only partially indicated, Mr. Greg hopes that we 
may “ disinter ¢hat religion of Jesus which preceded all creeds and 
schemes and formulas,” and (he trusts) will survive them all. He 
entitles this the true essence of Christianity, and declares that “its 
rescue, re-discovery, purification, and re-enthronement as «¢ guide of 
life, a fountain of truth, an opsyEct oF FAITH,” will be the greatest of 
achievements. 

The present writer rejoices in Mr. Greg’s zeal for some positive 
attainment, but doubts whether his process is justifiable by his own 
showing, his aim intrinsically right, or any way hopeful. But 
before coming to the matters on which I cannot go along with him, 
some preface is desirable. 

Positive results, if true, are excellent ; but so are negative results, 
if true, and they ought not to be carped at or undervalued, even if 
they are merely negative. A system of national religion which 
sustains and instils into youthful minds tenets intrinsically false, 
after the reason and conscience of the well-informed and thoughtful 
have ripened for the rejection of the falsehood, is an enormous evil. 
When a man’s intellect and heart earnestly rise against it, and by 
pointed powerful arguments refute it, the refutation must be ap- 
plauded and rejoiced in, though the disputant be an Atheist. In 
fact, the two men whose names are most hateful to English divines, 
Voltaire and Thomas Paine, were both intellectually believers in 
God, and both philanthropic beyond the average of their country- 
men; yet, as the ancient Christians were called impious and Atheists 
for attacking the Polytheistic mythology of the day, s0 now one who 
assails the mythology which Christendom superadds to a belief in 
God is treated as assailing Religion. But if that mythology be false, 
it must be destroyed in the interest of Religion herself, and we 
ought not to allow any weight to the outcry about “ mere nega- 
tions.” If the disputant attacks not only what is false in a religion, 
but also that which is true, let him be reproved on that ground ; but 
the question must always be, not whether his argument be positive 
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or negative, but whether it is rruz. Truth is his sufficient justifica- 


tion. With Mr. Greg, I desire a positive religion, and with others 
I have striven for it; yet, quite independently of this, I insist that 
the exposure of wide-spread error is of the greatest value, and isa 
necessary preliminary to any solid attainment of a better national 
religion. What more certain than that rubbish and rottenness in the 
foundation makes a building unsafe? What more notorious than 
that accretions of error choke and neutralize original truth ? There- 
fore I deprecate all apologies for the public assault on that which is 
discerned as false and mischievous. No one is forced to read; one 
needs not to be obtrusive on individuals; but in writing we pursue 
the obvious mode of aiding the general effort for rrutH. Whatever 
Mr. W. R. Greg has done against error by his treatise on the 
“Creed of Christendom,” or by other books, deserves hearty thanks, 
whether he has or has not proposed to his readers any new and better 
foundations. 

But because he has great earnestness, great eloquence, great 
industry, wide knowledge, and eminent sincerity of utterance; 
because, also, he is passing from the rank of elderly towards that of 
old man, and has continuously pursued his inquiries into the founda- 
tions of religious belief for many long years; therefore it is of 
interest to the public, as well as to his friends, to examine and sift 
his positive conclusions or convictions. They will naturally have 
much weight with certain minds as an authority, even independently 
of his reasons,—a thing which he would not desire. It is, there- 
fore, in a wholly friendly spirit that I compare, side by side, his 
conclusions and convictions with my own. Mr. Greg assigns great 
weight to our earliest religion, as influencing us even when its 
(supposed) intellectual basis is removed. I find much truth in what 
he says on this topic; but it is balanced by another influence. Men 
who change their creed know the weak points of that which they 
leave very keenly; hence (what is called) the rancour of renegades. 
Do what we will, the danger of undue Jove and undue hate must 
encompass us. 

I am peculiarly incited to write, not so much because I differ 
religiously from Mr. Greg ‘for on the most fundamental points I 
agree with him), but because I differ from him historically and 
logically, and find his procedure embarrassing and hurtful. He pro- 
poses to retain two great doctrines of Christianity, “A wise and 
beneficent Creator,” and “a renewed life hereafter ;” but he entitles 
them “the deepest and darkest of enigmas.” I confess I find this 
statement damaging, as applied to a belief in God. Again, he says 
that his own conception, “ perhaps from early mental habit, perhaps 
from incurable and very conscious metaphysical inaptitude,” 
“approaches somewhat to the image of a personal God: ’’ moreover, 
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“he recognises, as fully as any man of science, the hollowness of 
most of the foundations” on which his former belief of these two 
doctrines was based. Mr. Greg does not explain how God or a God 
differs from a Personal God. The claim of retaining a belief in 
God, while rejecting a Personal God, I do not know how to treat 
with respect. What do we mean by a Person? Nothing is clearer. 
We do not call inanimate things Persons, as the Earth, the Planets, 
Sun, or Stars, however vast and mighty; nor influences and forces, 
such as Gravitation; nor elements, such as Aither; nor do we call 
even the most intelligent of the brutes Persons, because we do not 
attribute to them moral minds. To deny Personality to God, denies 
that mind and morality are part of his essence, and annihilates every- 
thing that can distinguish God from a Blind Force or a Blind Fate. 
Such an.application of the word God is delusive and evasive. An 
Atheist may thus profess to believe in God. Mr. Greg holds as 
“almost a certainty,” the “existence of a wise and beneficent 
Creator.” Wisdom, Beneficence, Creation (as implying a purpose), 
belong only to a moral mind, that is, to a Person. In asserting 
this, to think it needful to make apologies to “men of science” and 
profession of ‘“unfeigned humbleness” (p. xc.), gives to one’s 
religion an aspect of feebleness, which does not belong to Mr. Greg. 
But I do not with him say, that I consider a Personal God “ almost 
a certainty :” it suffices with me to say that “J believe” in God, 
good, pure, and wise (therefore, of course and necessarily, a 
Person, a Spirit, a Mind, a Soul); and that my belief is quite 
unhesitating. I want no more proof than I have. Without pro- 
fessing to be able to “‘disinter” anything recondite in the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth, it seems justifiable to say, that he did not 
propose it as “almost certain” that a Personal God exists; but on 
the contrary regarded it as an axiom, as a Truth to be received upon 
mere intuition of the World without, and of the human Soul within. 
Will Mr. Greg dispute this? Does he suspect that the Apostles 
were here also too stupid to understand their Master’s high Science, 
and that he, as a grand philosopher, may have been satisfied with an 
im-personal God? It is impossible. If anything at all is to be believed 
concerning the theological tenets of Jesus, no one can doubt that, if 
confronted with an Athenian of the New Academy, with whom the 
existence of a Personal God was a balanced question, he would have 
shown absolutely no respect to him as “A man of Science,” but 
Would have affixed to him many uncomplimentary epithets. Mr. 
Greg entitles Jesus “our Lord” (p. lxxxix), and says that the 
essence of his teaching, if we could but “re-discover” it, would be 
fous “a fountain of truth, and an object of faith.” But nothing 
an be more essential in his teaching than the existence of a 
ersonal God, and no just doubt can be entertained as to the intense 
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dogmatism with which he would have repelled a doubt of its truth. 
How to reconcile Mr. Greg’s attitude towards Jesus with his attitude 
towards “men of Science,” is a greater enigma than most of those 
which he treats. 

The second great doctrine, ‘a renewed life hereafter,” is, with 
Mr. Greg, not “almost certain,” but only “a solemn Hope.” I 
trust it will not be deemed egotistic to expound candidly the state of 
my own mind on this topic; for it is only by general frankness 
that we can learn important facts which enter the argument. We 
have, of course, better right to speak each of himself than of others. 
If I thought my case peculiar, it would not be worth while to 
obtrude it; but it may be, that on inquiry, it will be found very 
common. A future life is not to me “a solemn Hope,” but only a 
reverential Augury and edifying Speculation. Hope implies Desire, 
and Desire here is very feeble. Mr. Greg seems to assume, on the 
contrary, that all mankind earnestly long for a heavenly life after 
death, and therefore have invented bad arguments to establish it. To 
me it appears that there is very little desire, whether among pro- 
fessed Christians or others; that cither poetical fancy or moral 
speculation, or both together, originated the conception, alike among 
barbarians and among more civilised men; but, with the cultivation 
of reason, the moral speculation predominated, as among the ancient 
Egyptians. We see the primitive poetical fantasy in the prophet 
called by us Isaiah (xiv. 9, 11, 18, 20). The kings of the fallen 
nations are represented as addressing the King of Babylon, “ Art 
thou become like unto us?” when he goes down and meets them in 
the grave, with worms crawling over him. Yet later among the 
Hebrews it became a Theory concerning Retribution to the righteous 
and wicked. In each case personal desire has little to do with it. 
The superficial fancy or the intellect are its seat, and no emotion is 
excited until artificial alarm is wrought up by definite pictorial 
representations of Tartarean torments, especially under priestly 
teaching. Now as to myself. While I believed the doctrine on the 
authority of the Christian Scriptures,—and even when I seemed to 
be on the point of death, so as to give directions concerning my 
burial (more than forty years ago)—I had scarcely the feeblest desir’ 
for the heaven to which I supposed myself going. (I have no doubt 
that Mr. Greg justly explains this when he writes, If we cannot 
zonceive the felicities of heaven how can we desire them?) And now 
I have become distinctly aware that such belief as alone I have in 
future life is purely intellectual. Using my Reason as well as I am 
able, I deliberately think that a continuation of existence to noble 
souls—and not least when cruelly marred—best harmonizes with 
the Divine Perfections, and best agrees with a religion whic 
encourages man to seek communion with the Most High. But *® 
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overpowering is my sense of our inability to know tbe possibilities of 
the case, that something seems always to whisper to me “ perhaps 
the theory is a mistake ;” yet this underthought never causes to me 
dismay or discomfort; nor ever did: for, whichever alternative be 
true, I make sure that that alternative is in fullest harmony with the 
divine goodness and wisdom. This exactly reverses Mr. Greg’s view. 
He thinks that eager longings takethe lead, and lame argument follows. 
I think that human desire in the matter is extremely feeble, or almost 
zero, in our ordinary state, and that the pleas for mortality (plenti- 
fully bad, no doubt) are thoroughly unbiassed by our wishes. 

A noble text of a probably spurious epistle declares that God has 
given us all things that pertain to life and godliness. Mr. Greg 
echoes it in the words, “ We have light enough to walk by, to tread 
the few steps which lie immediately before us.” If he had said this 
earlier, it would scem that it might have cut out at least a hundred 
pages from his enigmas. He manages so to write as to give an idea 
of Unrest ; as though he were tossed on Doubt, with “ tremendous” 
alternatives and dire anxiety. Whether this is only his way of put- 
ting an argument powerfully, or really denotes an agitated and 
unsatisfied mind, one may fear to pronounce. Yet it is notable that 
his idea of Heaven (as he tells us, “ Enigmas,” p. 274) is, a world 
of solved problems, and a world of peace and rest. Surely the more 
problems a mathematician has solved, the vaster the number which 
he sees beyond unsolved, of which the untutored mind never dreamed. 
The problems which rack Mr. Greg’s intellect now do not disturb 
clowns. Will not then new problems ever rise to the mind in pro- 
portion as the mind itself enlarges? Ile tells us (p. 277) that his 
heaven “will not be an idle one;” so that his words Rest and Sleep 
might mislead us. Indeed I find it impossible to understand him ; 
for he says (p. 275) “the race is ended, the haven is reached, the 
strained nerves may at length be relaxed, unsleeping vigilance is 
needed no more, a repose that can never be broken” &c. Such a 
Rest is only found in Nirwana, reabsorption into the Divinity, a sleep 
from which is no waking. But in truth the whole development of 
this subject in Mr. Greg’s pages has so little pretence to logical 
coherence, or to any better reason than /is wishes, that it is useless to 
criticize. 

With unsatisfied and disappointed ambition he has great sympathy. 
One passage may be a specimen (“ Enigmas,” p. 137) :— 

‘‘Why does Genius ever wear a crown of thorns, se!f-woven and inherent in 
the very conditions of its being ? Why does a cloud of lofty sadness ever brood 
over the profoundest minds? Why does a bitterness, as of Gethsemane, 
mingle with or pervade the productions of even the serenest intelligences, if 
all human emotion be not dead within them? [sic.] Why have statesmen, 
philosophers, warriors, and poets, men of action and men of thought, men who 


have sought to influence and men who have sought to comprehend humanity, 
. why have so many of them . . . . been conscious of an indescribable 
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melancholy ? Why, but because these are the minds which have seen 
further, and penetrated deeper, and comprehended more and deceived themselves 
less (?) than others; because, precisely in proportion as their experience was 
profound,” &c., &e., ‘‘ did they recognise the mighty vastness of the problem, 
its awful significance, and the adequacy of the human faculties to deal with 
it, . . . . because they felt painfully conscious that they could not see their 


way,” &c. 

This does not mean that they could not find out their own duty, 
but simply that they could not solve Divine problems; or, perhaps, 
such distressing questions as, “ What shall we do when the earth shall 
be cramful of population § ?” Why, if the earth were made as large 
as Jupiter, these “ far-seeing, deep-thinking” geniuses would still 
groan out, “ An awful time must a¢ /ength arrive, when the fatal prin- 
ciple of population will fill it.” Mr. Greg’s heart teaches him that 
this is absurd ; still he appears to struggle with a tremendous logical 
difficulty. He does not see that for the preservation of a species, its 
power of increase must be far greater than its ordinary increase. No 
clue is given us, who are the geniuses referred to in the passage just 
quoted. Some eminent men havea life of painful responsibility, and 
a calamitous career; but Mr. Greg does not speak of such. The 
crown of thorns, he says, is se/f-woren. The man of genius whom he 
admires, frets against the conditions of humanity, and is bitter on 
discovering “the inadequacy of the human faculties” to solve 
prodigious problems. In the third sentence, where I have placed 
[sic.], Mr. Greg shows himself aware that intelligence is sometimes 
serene and free from bitterness, but on such intelligences he brings 
the strange anc gratuitous imputation that “all human emotion is 
dead within them.” “Statesmen and Warriors, Philosophers and 
Poets” are very apt to be ambitious of “ influencing ” men’s minds and 
bodies, and then, being thwarted, are disappointed. They are melan- 
choly, because they “ ‘have deceived themselves” more, not Jess, than 
others do. Besides, how many of Mr. Greg’s great geniuses have 
so guided their life as (he will admit) is “cardinal to all human 
right action and welfare, “have sought first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness?” Not many of such have been bitter and 
melancholy, unless through some false tenets of religion. Surely it # 
reasonable to adduce a man’s discontent with God’s world rather 2 
a proof that he is superficial than that he is profound. This tone of exag- 
geration and spasm runs all through the volume called “ Enigmas ;” 
but the “Creed of Christendom ” is comparatively free from it. 

If it be very difficult to get any fixed and trustworthy certainty 0! 
afature state, if also we live in a world ruled by a good and wis 
God, must we not unhesitatingly conclude, that we know just @ 
much ason an average is good for us, in our present stage of advance: 
ment? Time was, we suppose, when human tribes no more imagined 
superior beings than do the brates. In successive ages man he 
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grown up out of wild and ever-changing fancies towards a nobler 
spiritual conception of one God. It may be that in a future age 
something more may be learned. Meanwhile, what pretext have we 
for murmuring at our ignorance of an after-life if we have faith in 
God? Is it honourable in us to be less acquiescent in our necessary 
mixture of darkness and light than Atheists are? He who gave us 
our life best knows when to terminate it. To leave all in his hands 
appears no hard trial of faith to the majority of the uninstructed. 
May it not then be justly suspected, if we writhe under our imperfect 
knowledge, that the poison of old creeds is still in our veins? 

Here arises another turning point, at which I deviate from Mr. 
Greg’s theory and logic. He has tried and proved the New Testa- 
ment, and has found it wanting, not only as to historical truth, but 
as to moral and religious wisdom ; ; yet he persists in the effort of 
hammering out of it what shall be a “guide of life.” In fact he 
learns by study; ing the actual world of man; but in his éAeory he is 
to rediscover a fountain of wisdom by penetrating to some “ Essence”’ 
ina book which he esteems very defective and erroneous. ‘This is “ to 
rebuild the things he has destroyed.” To sit in judgment on Jesus 
of Nazareth, wel convict him of glaring errors, as a first step, and 
then, as a second, set him ona pedestal to glorify him as the most 
divine of men, the sublimest of teachers, a perpetual miracle,—is a 
very lame and inconsequent proceeding. But it is quite necessary 
for me to justify my description of the facts. I may be thought to 
misrepresent in the phrase, “ convict him of glaring errors.” 

Mr. Greg very unwillingly admits (“ Creed of Christendom,” ii. 
271) that Jesus held “erroneous views concerning demoniacal posses- 
sion, the interpretation of Scripture, his own Messiahship, his second 
coming, and the approaching end of the world.” I say, he unwil- 
lingly admits; for he most gratuitously adds, ‘ At least, if he held 
the views ascribed to him (and the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the assumption (!) that he did), we know that on these topics 
he was mistaken.” How unfair and gratuitous is this /// unless he 
will avow that nothing whatever is to be trusted in the three Gospels 
more than in the fourth. If anything is to be believed concerning 
Jesus, anything that distinguishes him as introducing a new religion, 
it is his claim to be the Hebrew Messiah. For this, according to the 
narratives, he was put to death. This, according to the Book of 
Acts and Epistles of Paul, was the original creed into which a convert 
was baptised, “I believe that Jesus was the Messiah.” This accord- 
ing to Paul was the “good confession” that Jesus made to Pilate. 
It is given in full in all three Evangelists. In Mark and Matthew 
he speaks boldly, in Luke evasively and reluctantly. In Mark, 
whom Mr. Greg regards as earliest and freest from error, it stands 
thus: “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus 
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said, I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of Heaven.” The High 
Priest accepts this as a full avowal; evidencing that the definite 
criterion of Messiah lay in identification with “the Son of Man” of 
Daniel vii. 138. Now it runs through all the narratives that Jesus 
habitually called himself the Son of Man. This guided all minds to 
the prophecy in Daniel without committing him too unreservedly to 
the assertion of his Messiahship. No intelligible explanation of this 
proceeding can be given, except that he was feeling his way towards 
the open claim, which for awhile he forbade the apostles to publish. 
It is quite unreasonable to say that the reporters were incorrect in 
attributing to him the frequent phrase “the Son of Man,” as de- 
scriptive of himself; for in none of the books of the New Testament 
does he receive the title from the disciples, except in Rey. i. 13, which 
alludes to Dan. vii. 13. Nothing was easier to remember than his 
assumption of this title; nothing more unlikely than that they 
should falsely impute it to him. ‘To doubt whether Jesus assumed 
to be Messiah, and insert an J/ about it, can only proceed from a 
vehement reluctance to admit it. or what was Jesus put to death, 
if not for claiming to be Messiah? What terrified Pilate into con- 
senting, but because a claimant of Messiahship had involved the 
province in insurrection? The matter is too plain and certain to 
need argument. 

Mr. Greg quotes with approbation a lengthy paragraph from Dr. 
Scholten (‘ Creed of Christendom” xlvii.) to prove that the original es- 
sential Christianity had no dogma! Forsooth, we are to disbelieve that 
Jesus expected all disciples to recognise him as Messiah. This is 
a vain struggling against certain fact, if anything can be certain in 
the tale. Well, Mr. Greg pronounces unhesitatingly, “Jf Jesus 
held it, we know that he was mistaken.” Now this is no slight 
matter, but a most cardinal one. A certain Mr. Thom, of Kent, 
thirty to forty years ago, preached that e was Messiah, and was at 
once pronounced either insane or impious. Why? Because it és 
understood, as it was understood, that Messiah is to judge the living 
and dead at his appearance in his kingdom, that all nations are to 
serve him, &c., &c. To make such a claim wrongly was a frightful 
disclosure of vanity and folly in Mr. Thom. The three Gospels make 
Jesus consistent with himself in this assumption. There is scarcely 
a page which has not some claim of personal greatness, inexplicable 
except by the pervading assumption that he bears this superhuman 
character. Sometimes he moralizes over the destruction which will 
fall on those who were listless when “a greater than Jonas” spoke 
to them. At another time he declares those accursed as Sodom and 
Gomorrha who do not receive his messengers. Again, ‘© Whosoever 
will confess mE before men, him will I confess before my Father 
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which is in heaven: and whosoever shall deny mr before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” What can 
denying him mean, but denying that he is Messiah, as Mr. Greg 
does? And if He was not Messiah, what a deplorable and igno- 
minious thing to assume such a character! Again, in Matt. xxv. 
he describes how the Son of Man is to sit on the throne of his glory, 
and summon all nations before him, and award to some eternal 
life, to others eternal punishment, according as they had behaved to 
tM in the person of his brethren. Now, probably enough, Mr. Greg 
rejects the whole of that chapter as a false report; but the only 
reason that can be assigned is that he does not like to believe that 
Jesus said it: yet it is in strict agreement with the assumption of 
Messiahship, which virtually contains all that has now been quoted, 
and more. If any one sincerely believes that Jesus was the Hebrew 
Messiah, well may he honour him, and entitle him “ Our Lord,” 
and profess to be a Christian; but the moment that any one has 
come to a fixed belief that Jesus assumed to be Judge of the secrets of 
all hearts, Awarder of their destinies, Co-sessor with God, and was 
not, nothing but confusion and arbitrary favouritism can follow from 
setting him up as a guide of faith, and declaring that to disinter 
the essence of his teaching would be a magnificent benefit to 
mankind. 

Mr. Greg further maintains that New Testament doctrine errs :— 
1. Concerning non-resistance to violence; 2. Concerning alms-giving; 
3. Concerning improvidence ; 4. In the denunciation of wealth ; 5. In 
approving of Communism. He attributes the errors (p. lxxxiii.) to 
“Oriental imagination”’ in the first place, which must mean to Jesus 
himself, for neither Peter nor Paul nor James errs from that cause. 
He proceeds to impute “ hasty generalisation, unreflecting intelli- 
gence, unacquaintance with the requirements of complex civilisation, 
and habitually hyperbolic phraseology.” Now none of the five 
errors here pointed at are found in Paul. He does not command 
non-resistance, except to the Higher Powers of the State, which he 
entitles “ ordained of God.’’ He does not recommend indiscriminate 
alms-giving, but lays down the precept (quoted with approbation by 
Mr. Greg), “If any one would not work, neither should he eat.” 
This was directed specially against those who followed the example 
of Jesus, and of the emissaries of Jesus. Paul set the opposite ex- 
ample, working for his livelihood at a humble trade while preaching 
the gospel. Jesus had a trade, but abandoned it, and caused his 
disciples to abandon theirs also; and bade them to perform an act 
of symbolic curse on all who would not feed them as mendicant 
preachers. Again, Paul utters no denunciation on riches or rich 
men, but charges them (as Mr. Greg does) to use their wealth un- 
selfishly and wisely, warning all men not to love money. Jesus 
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pronounces Woe upon rich men, and blessing on the poor. Ina 
characteristic parable, a beggar is taken to Abraham’s bosom because 
he was poor and miserable in this life; a rich man is cast into hell 
torments because he had his good things in this life. Jesus, again, 
commands a rich young man to sell his goods and give them away, 
if he would be morally perfect. Thus Paul is, according to Mr. Greg, 
the wise teacher, and Jesus is fanatical. Paul, again, does not urge 
improvidence, as Jesus does, but even says that it is meet for parents 
to lay up for their children. The communism of which Mr. Greg 
complains, if it existed at all, which some doubt, was a mere infer- 
ence from the other doctrines, was confined to Jerusalem, and did not 
last long. 

The summary from these five points is, with Mr. Greg, that we 
must boldly lay aside the /etter and adopt the spirit of the precepts— 
a procedure which he calls “ freedom of penetrating to the essence.” 
But the result which he thus attains is only what all Greek and 
Roman moralists—and no doubt Hebrew moralists, as Gamaliel and 
Paul—and all men of good sense, had always taught. The specific 
difference of the teaching of Jesus was precisely that which Mr. Greg 
wants to throw away as trash, though this is its only possible 
*‘ essence” —its only novelty. Mr. Greg charges upon Jesus 
“ habitually hyperbolic phraseology” as a cause of error (to the 
hearers I suppose). He does not appear to see how unwise, nay, 
how cruel, is such a style of teaching, when joined with a didactic 
magisterial imposing tone, especially in one who claims to speak 
with God’s authority. If a Protagoras tell a parable to exercise the 
intellect of his hearers, and call out their active thought, we recognise 
a suitability in the method ; but when strong fierce metaphor, very 
obscure, is uttered dogmatically, perhaps with menaces, does Mr. 
Greg approve this? A simple timid hearer, revering the teacher, 
obeys and must obey him fo the /etter; and to set before him dog- 
matically what he is not to obey literally, is cruel and mis- 
leading. 

But what is to be said if the teacher be addicted to “ hasty gene- 
ralisation, unreflecting intelligence, unacquaintance with the require- 
ments of complex civilisation”? Mr. Greg avoids to say to whom 
he imputes these weaknesses, only they inhered in the authors of the 
five noxious tenets, which are imputed by the narrators to Jesus. 
Without venturing to deny that they came from him, Mr. Greg 
tries to get a loophole for doubt: ‘Jesus spoke in Aramaic, while 
his sayings are recorded for us in Greek ;”’ oral tradition may have 
altered them in half a century. No doubt; but if Jesus had only 
preached concerning Wealth and Industry, as Paul does, how could 
tradition foist upon him paradoxical extravagance? And wha‘ 
avails to us a pretended narrative, if it so pervert the plainest pre- 
cepts of every-day morality? The wear and tear of oral repetition 
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would never corrupt Paul’s doctrine into “ Woe unto you, ye rich! 
for ye have received your consolation.” Surely the tendency would 
rather be to soften extravagance, as by inventing modes of escape: 
thus, concerning a rich man entering the kingdom of heaven, 
“ With man this is impossible, but with God it is possible.” Harsh 
and unintelligible phrases, extravagant precepts, bitter denuncia- 
tions, are of all the most likely to stick firmly in a hearer’s memory, 
and the least likely to be invented by pious disciples. Such are— 
“ Unless a man hate his father and his mother, he cannot be my 
disciple.” <“ Every man must be salted with fire, and every sacri- 
fice is salted with salt.” “ He who says to his brother, Mére (or 
Moreh ?), is in danger of hell fire.” <“Scll that ye have, and give 
to the poor, and ye shall have treasure in heaven.” For a man to 
call himself a disciple of Christ, ought he not to consider what Jesus 
would have exacted of him, if brought face to face? Imagine 
Mr. Greg saying to him, “ Lord! Lord! ‘ with reverence be it said’ 
(p. Ixxxviii), ‘ the literalism of thy teaching disfigures it:’ I have 
no intention of selling my goods, nor do I believe that thou art 
Messiah; but I try to penetrate boldly into the essence of thy 
meaning, or what thou oughtest to mean, as I have a far wider 
acquaintance than thou with ‘ the requirements of a complex civilisa- 
tion,’ and do not ‘ generalise so hastily’ as thou: nevertheless I regard 
thee as ‘ the one towering and perpetual miracle of history’ (ii. 194), 
and am thy admiring disciple.” Surely the very mildest reply to be 
expected would be, “ Why callest thou me Lord! Lord! and doest 
not the things which I say ?” 

We are not yet at the bottom of this argument. Mr. Greg 
attacks two vital parts of the spiritual teaching of both Jesus and 
all his apostles,—Prayer and Future Punishment. His attack on 
Prayer, is at ii. 196-209. He avows, “No one can doubt that the 
opinion held both by Christ and his disciples, was, that Jehovah is a 
God that heareth and answereth prayer.” I rejoice to add that 
Mr. Greg vindicates “Communion with God,” and practically reserves 
the right of spiritual prayer for the worshipper’s own spiritual 
benefit ; hence I will not at present enter on a topic which is almost 
too sacred to mix up in a historical and literary argument. Dut 
he is aware of the impossibility of contesting the importance which 
Jesus assigned to prayer for outward matters, and the emphasis with 
which he enjoined it. In the least exaggerated and least interpo- 
lated of the Evangelists (Mark xi. 23) Jesus declares, “ Verily I say 
unto you: whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that those things which he saith shall come to pass, he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto you, what things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye shall receive them, and 
ye shall have them.’ Of course the surmise is here open, that Jesus 
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spoke metaphorically of a mountain, meaning some internal bad 
habit, which a man might desire to break off: and that his 
reporters, taking him literally, invented the context which refers his 
words to the working of a miracle. If it were certain that he 
disbelieved in miracles, this would be a fair interpretation. But 
Mr. Greg admits that Jesus believed in the casting out of demons, 
and mistook disease for the indwelling of an evil spirit. Now in 
another passage of Mark (ix. 29) when the disciples cannot cast out 
a “deaf and dumb spirit,” and ask’ Jesus why they cannot, he 
replies: “ This kind [of spirit ?] goeth not out save by prayer and 
Fasting.” Mr. Greg positively denies that prayer can ever “ modify 
the divine purposes;” but here we find abstinence from food 
authoritatively recommended, as adding efficacy to the prayer. He 
turns away to express offence at the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s doctrine, 
which he interprets perhaps too harshly; but surely it is not more 
extreme than the parable of the Unjust Judge in Luke, or that of 
the friend who begs the loan of three loaves; a parable which 
(to use Mr. Matthew <Arnold’s phrase) may seem to have “ the 
certain stamp of Jesus.” Though the man who is in bed will not 
rise and give the loaves because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 
Mr. Greg winces under arguments for importuning the Most High, 
but comforts himself with the thought (p. 202) that “the piety of 
Christ was fast tending ” to make prayer mere communion with God; 
in proof of which he has to transpose the precept against vain repeti- 
tions in prayer (Matt. vi. 8, 9) to the end of Jesus’ life. Moreover, 
elsewhere, he appeals to the Lord’s Prayer (so called) as having 
very little wrong. If it were so, Mr. Greg must give the honour 
of it to the Talmud, from which he believes it came; but in fact 
few of the clauses of that prayer can stand against his philosophy. 
—‘“Thy kingdom come!” Do we then wish by our yearnings and 
strivings to make the divine kingdom come earlier than God would 
have it come? Does He need our prompting? “Thy will be done,” 
&ce. Is then his will not done ? —or if not, cannot we leave 
him to be as long-suffering as he chooses ?—“ Give us this day to- 
morrow’s bread ”’ [as M. Renan translates it, with very good reason |. 
To pray for bread is of course absurd ; do we wish God “to work a 
miracle,” to feed us?—‘ Forgive us our trespasses.” Mr. Greg 
elaborately sets forth (ii. pp. 217-277) that God is the only being 
who never can forgive; that the superstitious idea of his resenting 
sin is at the bottom; that sin is not against God, but against 
man, or against our own souls; and that God never remits the 
punishment. Jesus, therefore, in uttering such a prayer, showed 
his notions to be “altogether misty and confused.” But of the 
next clause there are two versions:—*“ As we forgive those who 
trespass against us:” that is, Forgive us in the same proportion as 
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we forgive ? Or again, in Luke it stands: for even we (Kai yap ajpets) 
forgive those, &c.”” which means: “O God, when even we forgive, 
surely ¢how wilt not be unforgiving.” This may be a good argu- 
ment, but is not a very pious form of address to the Most High. 
However, Mr. Greg does not mince matters. A prayer for forgive- 
ness, he says, essentially implies the same low ideas of God as the 
ancient Greeks and Hebrews entertained, that is, . . . . (that He is) 
an irritable, jealous, and avenging potentate.”——“ Lead us not into 
temptation.”” This clause has long been censured by Unitarians. 
James declares that God tempteth no man, but cach man is tempted 
by his own lust. Why imagine the contrary, and deprecate God’s 
committing a wrong? ‘Deliver us from the evil one.” But there 
isno Satan to be delivered from: much as Jesus talks of Satan, it 
is all a gross superstition. (I invent words for Mr. Greg, believing 
that I express his sentiment.) 

With respect to the doctrine of Future Punishment, Mr. Greg 
either does not show his usual candour, or was embarrassed by the 
complexity of his topics. He satisfies himself (ii. p. 60-65) that 
Jesus cannot have taught that the reception of him as Messiah was 
essential to salvation, because he must have known that there is no 
merit in belief and no merit in disbelief; and the just and wise 
Jesus cannot have committed the error of forgetting that the doctrine 
of his Messiahship may have been preached by feeble and confused 
arguments. But Mr. Greg thinks no arguments could have been 
good with such a thesis; and that the clearer they were, the clearer 
would be their feebleness. He earnestly deprecates ascribing to 
Jesus such a “confusion of intellect,” as to mistake disbelief for a 
sin; yet he himself either confesses, or is unable to deny, such 
confusion of intellect in Jesus, that he mistook himself for Messiah. 
Surely the man who perpetrates so wide-reaching and blinding an 
error—if error it certainly was, as Mr. Greg asserts,—is of all most 
likely to be bigoted in heart against all who opposed him. Was not 
Messiah to put on vengeance as a garment, and trample down his 
enemies in blood and fire? Mr. Greg seems totally to forget how 
terrible a change of character for the worse must certainly come 
over the very best or wisest of men, from the day that he is 
intoxicated with the idea of his elevation to sit on the throne of 
God, and be the central object before whom all mankind, dead and 
living, are commanded to bow down. He makes nothing of the 
numerous passages in which Jesus denounces the rejection of his 
person most severely, and threatens it with punishment at the judg- 
ment day. But does Mr. Greg believe in any judgment day atall? In 
this third edition a passage is introduced (ii. p. 69) against the 
Eternity of Punishments. Mr. Greg says, “It is not only in 
diametric antagonism to all that we can conceive or accept of the 
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attributes of the God of Jesus, but to the whole spirit and teaching 
of our Great Master.” Whence then came the doctrine? Paul 
held final Universal Salvation (Rom. xi. 32). Neither James nor 
Peter drops a word to suggest Eternal Punishment. The Apoca- 
lypse confines it to the Beast and the False Prophet,—abstract 
symbols, not very unlike Tyranny and Superstition.’ If none of 
the apostles taught it, what should induce the report that Jesus 
uttered the frightful passages, on which alone the doctrine can be 
rested ; which indeed have always been its strength ?—what, but the 
truth that he did so speak ? That Jesus intended to express absolute 
eternity, it may be too much to say; but Mr. Greg has not advanced 
a word to throw doubt on the fact that he denounced against 
sinners the terrible punishment “hell, where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” What again of Dives and Abraham ? 
Thus the “eternal punishment” of Matt. xxv. is not the only 
passage, as Mr. Greg asserts; though his sole reason for denying that 
Jesus spoke it, is, that he was too wise, too good, too just to speak 
it One who has resources in himself, to lay down what the Master 
ought to speak and what he ought not, does not seem urgently to 
need a miraculously endowed Guide of Life. By the Hell with 
undying worms and unquenchable fire, it is quite possible (I my- 
self decidedly incline to believe) that Jesus intended culy a violent 
metaphor extremely unintelligible. Then the mistakes which have 
followed ought not to be laid on the stupidity of disciples, but on the 
pernicious union of hyperbolic, figurative, and dogmatic style 
which is characteristic of Jesus. 

As to the stupidity of the apostles and perversity of the early 
Jhristian teachers Mr. Greg is very arbitrary, and, as I think, very 
unjust.” He is amazed at their instantly building up a dogmatic 
creed, while Jesus taught no dogma! But Jesus laid down his life 
solemnly for the dogma that he was Messiah; after which nothing 
was left for the apostles but either to forsake discipleship or to preach 
that he was Messiah. They chose the latter, and then necessarily 
had to explain to the heathen and all uninstructed persons what 
“‘ Messiah” was and implied—naturally differing among themselves 
on so transcendental a topic. But Mr. Greg raves against this 
inevitable development as a gratuitous, amazing, unaccountable 
invention of dogma and perverting of their Master’s teaching. Of 
course disciples are (at least at first) inferior to the teacher whom 
they revere; but the accounts of their stupidity—such as not wnder- 
standing him when He says the very plainest things—Mr. Greg 
rejects as transparent fable; so that it is difficult to know how “he 


(1) It also says that “‘ Death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire.” Rev. xx. 14. 
Surely this was not eternal torment. 

(2) Also towards Calvinism he is as unjust, as nearly all Unitarians are, James 
Martineau certainly excepted. But this topic might take me too far. 
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has shown ” that “‘ even the immediate personal disciples of our Lord 
misconceived HM” (p. xlix). Nay, it is the compilers or interpola- 
tors of narratives some forty, eighty, or a hundred years later who 
slandered THEM. 

Instead of looking to these anonymous compilations, let us rather 
look at the extant writings of the apostles themselves, and first of 
James, “‘ the Lord’s brother” and first bishop of Jerusalem. Mr. 
Greg in one place throws doubt over the authenticity of the Epistle 
of James ; but in another (ii. p. 107) he acknowledges the excellence 
of that Epistle. Of course in the third and fourth century the bishops 
wanted to get rid of it, for it was a standing testimony against the 
new doctrines, which Mr. Greg abhors as “Calvinism.” Hence, 
though they dared not boldly reject it, they called it doubtful. But 
the internal evidence makes it impossible, that if written after the 
Pauline doctrine and that of the Apocalypse had overspread the 
churches, it could ever have become current at all. Its doctrine is 
that which we still read in the early chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Nothing can be more moderate and nobly wise than that 
Epistle—nothing more conciliating to unbelieving Jews, nothing 
more adverse to the fanaticism of mutual anathema, which was 
already tearing the churches asunder. Less spiritual than Paul, 
James subordinates opinion and fantasy as Paul did not, and esteems 
right action with or without right opinion. If Mr. Greg wants a 
sound and trustworthy text for glorifying Jesus, he has it in the 
fact that such a man as James, first cousin of Jesus, believed him to 
be Messiah.—Concerning the Apocalypse Mr. Greg says little, but 
quotes its description of heaven (“ Enigmas,” p. 283) with profound 
reverence. Probably he will admit that it is from the pen of the 
Apostle John, and was written during the civil wars which followed 
the death of Nero. Indeed it dates the vision, with great accuracy 
(xvii. 10), as seen while the sixth emperor of Rome was reigning; that 
is,! in the reign of Galba, very soon after the death of St. Paul. It 
may have been written before Vespasian reached Rome. Yet it pro- 
mulgates the doctrine that Jesus is the Logos (xix. 13), and calls him 
the Alpha and Omega, the searcher of hearts; also it teaches the 
doctrine of Atonement by washing in the blood of Jesus (i. 5; vii. 14). 
This certainly denotes that James and John, who, with Peter, 
“seemed to be pillars,” took separate courses very early.—Peter’s 
first epistle, if authentic (and all external testimony is in its favour), 
shows that Peter substantially went over to Paul’s gospel, and a truly 


(1) Augustus, Tiberius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba. 

(2) Mr. Greg says, p. xlvii., “The articles of faith, the sententious dogmas, the 
scheme of salvation, .. . originated almost wholly with Paul.” Do not the Apocalypse 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews show that even the great Paul did but modify dogma? 
The Church of Rome is built more on the Jesus of the three Gospels than on Paul. 
Paul has no phrase more suggestive of the full-blown ecclesiastical dogma, than the 
“washing our robes white in the blood of the Lamb.” _ 
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noble heart-filling epistle I find it to be, even if Mr. Greg scorn it as 
Calvinistic. The more strongly any one condemns the underlying 
dogmas as dreams and rubbish, the higher, I think, he ought to 
esteem the heart of the man who could invest them with piety so 
pure and practical deductions so earnest. If the same were found 
imbedded in some ridiculous fable of Adschylus or Euripides, how 
loud would be admiration! If the epistle be spurious, it must be 
very early, for Peter is represented as quite unconscious of any 
superiority in him to other apostles, and his exhortation to his 
fellow-shepherds against seeking for dominion over the flock is truly 
beautiful Another original centre of primitive Christianity is the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, almost certainly an Alexan- 
drian Jew—perhaps (as Luther thought) Apollos. He brought a 
marked contribution to the idea of Messiah.—The greatest of all, 
Paul, had also his own point of view, and learned “the mind of 
Christ” (a favourite phrase with Mr. Greg) from old prophecies, or 
from psalms which he thought to be prophecies, no¢ from human 
testimony. It is reasonably conjectured that, in Rev. ii. 2, Paul is 
denounced for his assumption of apostleship. If so, the centre of 
the opposition to Paul in the churches of Asia must have been the 
Apostle John himself. Mr. Greg does not seem aware of the close 
relations which have been detected between the Gospel of Luke and 
the Apocalypse, which denote that the author of many of the special 
documents used by the compiler must have been a student of the 
Apocalypse, cognizant therefore of the doctrine of the Logos. 
Luke does not adopt this theory; but the passages about the Son 
and the Father (Luke x. 21, 22; Matt. xi. 25-27) are an anticipa- 
tion of the fourth Gospel, and explain the facility with which it was 
received. Is Mr. Greg quite certain that Jesus was “too good and 
too wise” to utter such words? Perhaps he may say the Apocalypse 
was their source ; but confidence in such a matter is hard to justify. 
Again, he is unjust to the Jews—indeed to both Jewish and 
Greek literature—in his eagerness to exalt Jesus. He writes as if it 
were quite a new thing With moralists to insist on the heart as the 
seat of sin, as if no one before Jesus had taught the worthlessness of 
ceremonial observances, universal good-will toward man, forgiveness 
of injuries, self-sacrifice in the cause of duty, the importance of doing 
right, and not merely talking of it or pretending. These things are 
matters of course with all the noblest of preceding moralists. But Mr. 
Greg thinks that Jesus first conceived the idea of Holiness, as a state 
in which virtue no longer struggles, but is the natural atmosphere of 
life. Why, the principle pervades the entire treatise of Aristotle on 
Morals, though he does not ca// it Holiness, but Perfect, as opposed 
to Imperfect, Virtue. For instance, a man who struggles against 
sensual passion and overpowers it, he calls only Continent, deeming 
him Imperfect in virtue so long as there is struggle and pain; but 
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when the soul is so harmonized, that all base desire is at once 
subjugated, not painfully, but «ith pleasure, then the Perfect virtue 
is attained. Aristotle regards the zpoutpeois, i.e. predilection, or 
deliberate previous choice, as that which must be perfect before virtue 
is perfect; which is only a philosophical analysis of Holiness. With 
him no one is truly good, till he chooses virtue, decause it is virtue, 
seeking no after-reward. I have no doubt that all the nobler Stoics 
taught the same; for they are ridiculed for saying that a good man 
would be happy, even if tormented on the rack. Jesus often teaches 
a much lower morality than Aristotle, and Mr. Greg shows himself 
ashamed of it (ii. p. 214). But it is wonderful that he should forget 
Hebrew psalmists and moralists, who express vivid delight in doing 
God’s commandments, calling them sweeter than honey; who need 
no promise of exaltation or extraneous advantage from well-doing ; 
who thirst after God as the hart after the water-brooks; who find 
the knowledge of God a wellspring of joy and salvation. Has Mr. 
Greg forgotten Micah’s summary of religion,—to do justly and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? Does he forget that 
“T will have mercy and not sacrifice” is not original with Jesus? 
(Hosea vi. 6.) The Jewish synagogues have probably varied in 
religious attainment as much as Christian Churches; but there is no 
ostensible reason to think that they are indebted to Jesus for any of 
their spirituality; while ostensibly Jesus must have learnt from - 
them. Rather, they and we and all the world learn from one 
another and from Time, a richer and richer experience accumulating, 
while many hearts seek their common Father. 

I have freely expressed my opinion, that Mr. Greg fails greatly in 
the positive side of his attempt. Is this wonderful? On his 
negative argument, he was following out truth analytically, going 
he knew not exactly whither. But his positive argument has been 
an effort to establish a preconceived thesis, concerning the miraculous 
perfection of one most imperfectly known to us, of whom we have 
only miserably garbled accounts, reaching over a very short period 
of time. Instead of inviting us to study human nature, on the 
great scale or little scale, as our capacity or opportunity may dictate, 
he wishes us to study fragmentary compilations, in order to detect 
what is not and cannot be in them, if the compilers and reporters 
were as unable, as he says, to appreciate the magnificent central 
character. To read aloud as sacred narratives what we believe to be 
mixed with error and superstition, is the way to propagate error and 
superstition to the next generation. Mr. Greg, as perhaps all our 
modern Unitarians, desires a purified Gospel. Why then is not 
such a thing published? No doubt, because it is presently found, 
that nearly every sentence has to be either cut out or re-written. 
“New wine must not be put into the old skins.” 

Francis W. Newman. 
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THE ORLANDO INNAMORATO OF BOIARDO.* 


Matreo Maria Borarpo, Count of Scandiano, a village famous for 
its wines, about seven miles from Reggio, at the foot of the Lombard 
Apennines, was born in 1454. His mother was Lucia Strozzi, of the 
noble family of Strozzi of Ferrara, connected by descent with that of 
Florence. At the age of twenty-eight he marricd Taddea Gonzaga, 
daughter of the Count of Norellara, and lived prosperously until 
. 1494—that year fatal for Italian letters—when he died at the same 
time as Poliziano and Pico di’ Mirandola, two years after Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, seven years after Luigi Pulci, and four years in advance 
of Marsilio Ficino, at the critical moment when the Trench had 
opened upon Italy the floodgates of foreign invasion. Luigi Puleci 
had been born in 1432; therefore the life of the author of the 
“Morgante Maggiore” was almost exactly contemporaneous with 
that of the author of the ‘Orlando Innamorato.” Florence and 
Ferrara contributed simultaneously, and without concurrence, two 
great poems of very different complexion as the tale of Roland to 
Italian literature. These dates are not unimportant. They fix the 
exact epoch of Boiardo’s literary career, and serve, as will be seen, 
to illustrate the peculiarities of his treatment of the Carlovingian 
legend. 

At the court of Ferrara, where the Count of Scandiano enjoyed 
the friendship of Duke Borso and Duke Ercole, and where he read 
his poem, canto by canto, to the knights and dames that gathered 
round him in the ancient castle of the Este princes, this bard of 
chivalry held a position worthy of his exalted rank and his great 
talents. The. lords of Ferrara employed him as ambassador in 
diplomatic and courtly missions of the highest trust and honour. 
He also administered for them the government of Reggio and 
Modena, their two chief subject cities. As a ruler he was celebrated 
for his clemency, and for his indifference to legal formalities. An 
enemy, Panciroli, says of him: “ He was a man of excessive kind- 
ness, more fit for writing poems than for punishing crimes.” He 
is even reported to have maintained that no offence deserved capital 
punishment—a tenet curiously at variance with mediaval and 
Renaissance indifference to bloodshed. Well versed in Greck and 
Latin literature, he translated Herodotus, the “Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius, and the “Ass” of Lucian, into Italian. He also 


(1) The translations in this paper were made for a work in preparation on the Italian 
Renaissance. I have always quoted from the edition of Boiardo by Poazzi: London, 
Pickering, 1831. 
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versified the “Timon” of Lucian for the stage, and wrote Latin 
eclogues of fair merit. But his literary fame depends less upon 
these classical prolusions, and upon his sonnets and canzoni to the 
beautiful Antonia Caprara, than upon the “ Orlando Innamorato ’— 
awork of real inventive genius, which furnished Ariosto with the 
theme of the “Orlando Furioso.” + Without the ‘“Innamorato,” 
the “ Furioso”’ is meaningless. The whole handling and structure 
of the romance, the characters of all the heroes and heroines, the 
admixture of novelle in the style of Boccaccio, the new conception 
of Love and Arms as the double theme of romantic poetry, and the 
magic machinery by which the poem is conducted, are due to the 
invention of Boiardo. Ariosto adopted the plot of Boiardo, con- 
tinued its movement, and brought it to a close; so that, taken 
together, the “Innamorato” and the “ Furioso” form one gigantic 
narrative of about one hundred thousand lines, which has for its 
main subject the loves and marriage of Ruggiero and Bradamante, 
the mythical ancestors of the house of Este. Yet because the style 
of Boiardo is rough, abrupt, and provincial, while that of Ariosto is 
by the consent of all Italians pivinz, Boiardo has been almost 
forgotten by posterity. So true it is that a poet depends for immor- 
tality upon his style. 

Pulci at Florence dealt with the material afforded by the Pseudo- 
Turpin and the “Tale of the Twelve Peers of France” in what 
may be called a bourgeois spirit. The peculiar conditions of the 
Medicean court, at open war with Sixtus IV., intent on the story of 
Platonic philosophy, and engaged in riveting the chains of an 
anomalous tyranny in Florence, are reflected in the ‘“ Morgante 
Maggiore.” Luigi Pulci, with his Florentine humour and his 
friendship for the merchant princes, who encouraged the liberties of 
art while they hated political freedom, was a very different personage 
from the high-born Count of Scandiano, the counsellor of the Estensi, 
reciting his poem in the huge square fortress, surrounded by its 
moat, which still survives to tell of medizval Italy in the midst of 
Ferrara. The value of the “Orlando Innamorato” historically is 
this—that it is the most purely chivalrous poem extant in Italy, as 
distinguished both from the bourgeois tone of Pulci and from the 

(1) This was very early recognized and admitted. Tasso (Dell’Arte Poetica Disc. ii) 
affirms that the “Orlando Innamorato”’ and “‘ Furioso”’ form one poem; Giraldi (dei 
Romanzi, p. 144) writes: “Il Conte Matteo quantunque fosse un poco pit rozzo che la 
bellezza del componiménto non richiedera, fu perd il primo che messe il piede nella 
buona strada, ed insegnd agli altri di camminarci lodevolmente.” An inscription to 
Boiardo in the Palazzo Mazzarini at Rome runs thus: ‘‘Mattheus Maria Boiardus, 
Scandiani Comes, duplici gaudet celebritate ; et quod Gallica arma primus eflinxerit, 
et quod ejus figmento secundus institerit Ariostus.” Sperone Speroni, writing to 
Bernardo Tasso, expresses this opinion of Ariosto’s debt to Boiardo with an acrimony 
which proves that he regarded the former asa mere plagiarist. (See Panizzi, vol. ix. 


p. 312.) 
3E2 
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irony and flattery of Ariosto. It is the work of a nobleman, to 
whom feats of arms and love and the chase were familiar, who despised 
the common folk (popolaccio canaglia, as he is apt to call them), and 
whose ideal, both of life and of art, is contained in this couplet (Bk. ii. 
8, 1)— 
E raccontare il pregio, e ’1 grande onore 
Che dondu l’armi giunte con l’amore. 

This knightly tone, common enough in Northern Europe, was 
extremely rare in Italy, the land of popes and despots, and mer- 
chants and republics, where polite culture had superseded chivalry. 
Boiardo wrote when the chivalrous enthusiasm still lingered at 
Ferrara, one of the very few cities of Italy in which feudalism had 
maintained an unbroken existence from the earliest centuries to the 
age of the Renaissance. Like Pulci, he did not disdain to assume 
the style of a minstrel addressing his courtly audience, with compli- 
ments and congés at the beginning and ending of each canto. But 
the spirit of this heroic bard is always knightly. No mere jongleur 
or buffoon is he, but a new Sir Tristram, celebrating in his verse the 
valorous deeds and amorous passions of which he had himself par- 
taken. Nor again does he, like Ariosto, come before us as a courtier 
accomplished in the art of flattery, or as a man of letters anxious, 
above all things, about his style. Yet, at the same time, Boiardo 
had imbibed enough of the Renaissance culture to appreciate the 
importance of poetic unity, and to be able to give grace, variety, and 
reflection to his treatment of romance. Setting out with the aim of 
connecting all the Frankish legends into one poem, he makes 
Orlando his hero; and perceiving that the element of love, which 
added so great a charm to the Arthurian cycle, had been neglected 
by the minstrels of the Carlovingian crusade, he resolves to tell a 
new tale of the mighty Roland. Turpin, he asserts with a grave 
irony, had hidden away the fact of Orlando’s love; but Boiardo will 
reveal the truth, believing that love is strong enough to tame the 
souls of the proudest warriors, and that no knight was ever the less 
noble for his love. Accordingly, the passion of Orlando for “ the 
fairest of her sex, Angelica,” like the wrath of Achilles in the 
“liad,” is the mainspring of the romance. To Boiardo’s genius is 
due the creation of this fascinating princess of the East, as well as 
the invention of the fountains of Cupid and of Merlin, which cause 
the alternate loves and hates of his heroes and heroines—the whole of 
that closely woven mesh of sentiment in which the adventures and 
the warlike achievements of Paladins and Saracens alike aré 
involved. 

Iu dealing with his subject Boiardo is almost uniformly serious— 
as serious, that is to say, as a writer of romance can ever be. A dash 
of Italian merriment, indeed, is mingled with his enthusiasm fot 
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knighthood ; but he has none of Pulci’s broad farce, none of Ariosto’s 
all-persuasive irony. The arriére pensée of the burlesque writer or 
of the humorist does not appear in him. Such a poem as the 
“Orlando innamorato ” could not have been conceived or executed at, 
any other moment or under any other circumstances. A few years 
after Boiardo’s death Italy was enslaved. Charles V. was born. 
The spiritual forces of the Renaissance were in full operation, 
destroying the faiths and fervours of the medieval world, closing the 
feudal age with laughter and lamentation, shaking the creeds of 
Christianity and the superstitions of the vulgar by the shock of its 
criticism. Meanwhile Boiardo, whose life coincided with the final 
period of Italian independence—an autumn it is true, but golden— 
uttered the last note of medizval Italy. His poem, chivalrous, free, 
joyous, with not one stain of the servility we loathe in Ariosto and. 
in Tasso, was the swan’s song of the past, the matin song of the 
future. In the pure and vivid beauty by which it is distinguished 
the sunset of chivalry and the sunrise of modern culture have blent 
their colours, as in some far northern twilight of midsummer night. 
Joyousness pervades its cantos and is elemental to its spirit—tke joy 
of open nature, of sensual] though steadfast love, of strong limbs, 
of eventful living, of restless activity, of childlike security. Boiardo’s 
art corresponds to the painting of Benozzo Gozzoli, of Gentile da 
Fabriano, of Paolo Uccelli, who used the skill of the Renaissance to 
express the cheerful naiveté of a less cultured age ; just as Ariosto’s 
style may be paralleled with Titian’s in his prime, and Tasso’s with 
that of Guercino and Guido. It is melancholy to read the last 
stanza of the poem, cut short ere it was half complete by the entry 
of the French into Italy and the poet’s death, and to know that the 
free wood-note of the Italian genius would never sound again. 
When Ariosto repieced the broken thread of Boiardo, the times were 
changed. Servitude, adulation, irony, and the splendour of the 
Renaissance had succeeded to independence, frankness, enthusiasm, 
medizval simplicity. Far more magnificent is the muse of Ariosto ; 
but we lack the vigorous joviality of the elder poet. And as the 
years advance the change is more apparent toward decay. The genius 
of Boiardo is like some lusty country lad, pure-hearted, muscular, ~ 
brave, fair to look upon. That of Ariosto is high-born, spirited, 
accomplished, with the smile of courtly indifference upon his lips. 
The elegances of Bembo and the Petrarchisti remind one of a hectic, 
scented fop, emasculate and effete. Aretino resembles one of his 
own “ bardonasacci, paggi da taverna,” flaunting vulgar charms with 
impudence. ‘Tasso in the distance wears a hair shirt beneath his 
gimcrack armour ; he seems a Jesuit’s é/ére, who crosses himself as 
he awakes from some love-dream or reverie of pleasure. 

Boiardo’s greatness as a poet is seen to best advantage in the 
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management of his subject. Crowded as the “ Orlando Innamorato ” is 
with incidents, and inexhaustible as may be the fertility of the poet’s 
fancy, the unity of the romance is complete. From the moment of 
Angelica’s appearance in the first canto, the whole action turns upon 
her. She withdraws the Paladins to Albracca, and forces Charle- 
main to bear the brunt of Marsilio’s invasion alone. She restores 
Orlando to the French host before Montalbano. It is her ring which 
frees the fated Ruggiero from Atlante’s enchantments. The whole 
romance may be compared to a vast web, in which a variety of 
scenes and figures are depicted by the constant addition of new threads. 
None of the old threads of interest are wasted; none are merely 
superfluous. If one is dropped for a moment and lost to sight, it 
reappears again. The smallest incidents lead to the most important 
results. The most diverse narratives are so interwoven as to aid 
each other and to leave the main outlines of the original design 
prominent. All the miscellaneous details which give variety to a 
chivalrous tale are grouped around four chief centres—Paris, where 
the tournament occurs at which Angelica first appears upon the 
scene, and where, at the end of the second book, all the principal 
actors are assembled for the supreme struggle between Christendom 
and Islam; Albracca, where Angelica is besieged in the far East; 
Biserta, where the hosts of pagan Agramante muster, and the hero 
Ruggiero is brought into the action ; Montalbano, where Charlemain 
sustains defeat at the hands of Agramante, Rodamonte, Marsilio, and 
Ruggiero. In order to combine such distant scenes in one action, 
Boiardo treats geography and time with supreme disdain. Between 
Tartary and Circassia, France and Spain, Africa and Hungary, the 
knights make marches and countermarches within the space of a few 
weeks or even days. All arrive at the same dangerous gates and 
passes, the same seductive lakes and gardens. This more than 
dramatic contempt for distance was both necessary to the conduct of 
a romantic poem, which admitted of no pause in the succession of 
attractive incidents, and was also pardonable in an age destitute of 
accurate geographical knowledge. All that the poet sought was 
novelty, excitement, variety, ideal unity. With consummate art, 
again, he preserves the salient features of his story by the emphatic 
presentation of the chief personages. No one can forget Angelica 
after her first appearance at the court of Charlemain. In the same 
way Marfisa at Albracca, Rodamonte in the council-chamber at 
Riserta, Ruggiero on the heights of Mount Carena, Orlando entering 
the combat before Albracca, Mandricardo passing forth unarmed and 
unattended to revenge his father’s death, are all brought so vividly 
before us that the first picture of them which strikes our fancy 
remains with us in all their subsequent appearances. The inferior 
actors are introduced with less preparation and diminished emphasis, 
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because they have to occupy subordinate positions and to group 
themselves around the heroes. Not less skill is shown in the pre- 


servation of tho characters outlined in their iirst description. To 
give variety to so many knights engaged in the same pursuits of 
love and arms was extremely difficult. Yet Boiardo, sometimes 
inventing wholly new conecptions (ss in the case of Rodamonte, 
Ruggiero, Marfisa, Bradamante), sometimes working on the lines 
laid down by previous romancers, entirely succeeded in this master- 
stroke of art. Orlando always remains the ideal of a Christian 
knight, fearless, indifferent to riches, chaste, religious, respectful in 
his love, courteous toward women, swift to wrath but generous even 
in his rage, appearing only when the occasion is worthy of his 
matchless might. His one weakness is the passion for Angelica. 
That alone impairs the perfection of his knighthood, for twice he 
refuses for her sake to accompany Dudane to the help of Charles, 
and in the battle at Montalbano he is careless of Christendom so 
long as he can win his lady.’ Rinaldo is cast in an inferior mould 
as regards strength and grandeur. LBrave, fierce, rebellious against 
Charles, prone to love and hate excessively, he is the type of a 
feudal baron, turbulent and troublesome to his suzerain. Astolfo, 
slight, vain, garrulous, fond of finery and flirting, boastful, yet as 
brave as the leopards on his shield, and winning all hearts by his 
courtesy and beauty, forms a good contrast to Rinaldo. Brandi- 
marte again presents another aspect of the chivalrous character. 
Fidelity is his great virtue—loyalty to his love, Fiordelisa, and his 
hero, Orlando, combined with a delightful frankness and freshness. 
He is not wise, but youthful, amorous, and of a simple, trustful soul, 
asort of Italian Sir Bors. Ferraguto, on the contrary, is all fire and 
fury, as fierce in love as in arms, so hot in his audacity that he can 
even at times forget the laws of faith and honour. Mandricardo’s 
distinctive quality, besides that of generous daring as shown by his 
solitary and unarmed quest of Orlando and in the achievement of 
Hector’s armour, is good fortune. The special mark of Ruggiero is 
beauty, blent with an inefiable courtesy, which opens his heart to 
passionate love and makes him peerless among youthful warriors. 
Boiardo has so subtly suggested the potency of his unrivalled love- 
liness that he moves before our eyes like the angelic warrior in 
Mantegna’s picture of the Victory, or like Giorgione’s celestial 
portrait of the fair-haired and mail-clad youth, who seems born to 
conquer by the mere might of beauty.” Agramante, the Oriental 
monarch, whose council is composed of thirty-two crowned heads, 
relieves by his young arrogance the world-worn prudence of old Charle- 

(1) See his prayer, book ii. canto xxix. stanza 37. 

(2) His epithets are always “‘ Fiorito”’ ‘ Fior di cortesia,” &c. For the effect of his 
beauty see II. xxi. 583—61. 
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main. Marfisa, the Amazonian Indian queen, who has the force of 
twenty knights, und is as cruel in her courage as a famished tigress, 
sets off the gentler knighthood of Brandimarte, Rinaldo’s heroic 
sister. Rodamonte is the blustering, atheistic, insolent young Ajax, 
standing alone against armies and hurling defiance at heaven from a 
sinking navy. We all know him, for he has given his name to an 
English word. Agricane comes before us as the knight who loves 
fighting for its own sake and despises culture; Socriponte as the 
gentle and fearless suitor of Angelica ; Gradasso as the hyperbolical 
champion of the Orient, who cares less to conquer empires than to 
gain Durlindanaand Boiardo, the enchanted sword and horse. Gano 
and Truffaldino among these heroes are notable traitors, the one brave 
when he chooses to abandon craft, the other cowardly. Branello is 
the Thersites of the company, a perfect thief, misshapen, mischievous, 
consummate in his art. Malogise deals in magic, and has always a 
swarm of devils at his beck. Turpin’s chivalry is tempered with an 
odd flavour of the priest, which exposes him to Boiardo’s mockery. 
Of Oliver and Ogier we hear but little. Such are some of Boiardo’s 
personages. As he traced so he maintained their characters, and as 
he left them so Ariosto took them up. 

The women, with the exception of Marfisa and Brandimarte, 
fare but ill at Boiardo’s hands. He seems to have conceived of 
female character as universally varium et mutabile—a compound of 
fickleness, infidelity, malice, and light love. Angelica is a seductive 
witch, who dotes on Rinaldo, and yet makes use of Orlando, luring 
him to her purpose with false promises. Falernia and Dragontina 
are arrant sorceresses, apt for all iniquity and guile. Morgana and 
Alcina display the capricious loves and inhuman spites of fairies. 
Origille is a subtle traitress, beautiful enough to deceive Orlando, but 
as poisonous as a serpent. Even the ladies who are intended to be 
amiable, show but a low standard of morality.’ Leodilla, princess of 
the far isles, glories in adultery, and hates Orlando because he is 
steadfast to Angelica.” Fiordelisa herself is false in thought to 
Brandimarte, when she sees Rinaldo sleeping in the twilight. The 
picture, however, of the sleeping warrior and the watchful maiden is 
so fresh and true to Boiardo’s genius that I must translate it (I. iii. 
47—50.) :-— 


Upon his steed forthwith hath sprung the knight, 
And with the damsel rideth fast away : 

Not far they fared, when slowly waned the light, 
And forced them to dismount and there to stay. 





(1) In proem to book ii. canto xii., Boiardo makes a sort of excuse, which has been 
imitated by Ariosto, to his lady, for his bad treatment of women. II. xx. 13, is a curious 
stanza on painted faces. 


(2) See the whole or her Novella, also I. xxiv. 14—17 and 44. 
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Rinaldo ’neath a tree slept all the night ; 
Close at his side the lovely lady lay: 

But the strong magic of wise Merlin’s well 

Had on the baron’s temper cast a spell. 


He now can sleep anigh that beauteous dame; 

Nor of her neighbourhood have any care : 
Erewhile a sea, a flood, a raging flame 

Would not have stayed his quick desire, I swear : 
To clasp so fair a creature without shame, 

Walls, mountains, he’d have laid in ruins there: 
Now side by side they sleep, and nought he recks; 
While her, methinks, far other thoughts perplex. 


The air, meanwhile, was growing bright around, 
Although not yet the sun his face had shown ; 

Some stars the tranquil brows of heaven still crowned ; 
The birds upon the trees sang one by one: 

Dark night had flown ; bright day was not yet found, 
Then toward Rinaldo turned the maid alone; 

For she with morning light had cast off sleep, 

While he upon the grass still slumbered deep. 


Beauteous he was, and but a stripling then ; 
Strong-thewed, and lithe, and with a lively face ; 

Broad in the chest, but in the haunches thin : 
The lady gazed, smit with his manly grace : 

His beard scarce budded upon cheek and chin: 
Gazing, she all but fainted in that place, 

And took such pleasure in so sweet a sight 

That nought she heeds beyond this one delight. 


Love, as conceived by Boiardo, though a powerful and steadfast 
passion, is very animal. ‘There is not a trace of Petrarchism in his 
delineation. The knights love like bulls, and fight like bulls for the 
right to pay suit to their ladies. Rinaldo and Orlando meet in 
deadly duel for Angelica ; Rodamonte and Ferraguto dispute Doralice, 
though the latter does not love her, and only cares to assert his privilege 
to think about her. Orlando and Agricane interrupt their courteous 
discourse outside Albracca to fight till one is killed, because the name 
of Angelica has intervened. Of what sort their love was when 
indulged and favoured may be gathered from the stories of Leodilla 
and Tisbina,' and from the meeting, after a long absence, of Fiordelisa 
with Brandimarte.? Boiardo’s conception of friendship, or rather 
of comradeship in arms, is finer. The delineation of love gene- 
rated by mutual courtesy, which binds together the old rivals Poldo 
and Prasildo,® has something in it truly touching. The same passion 

(1) I. xxii. 24—27, and I. xii. 65. Note the use of the word amore in the first line of 
that stanza. 

(2) I. xix. 60—65. This description, truly noble in spite of its indelicacy, was 


omitted in Berni’s Rifacimento. It has the animated qualities of some vigorous 
Tintoretto Allegory. 


(8) I. xvii, 21—22. 
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of fraternity finds noble expression in the following stanzas uttered 
by Orlando, when he finds Rinaldo’s shield suspended by Aridano 
near Morgana’s Lake. It must be remembered that they had 
recently parted as foes, after a fierce battle about Angelica, at 


Albracea (II. vii. 50) :— 


Hearing these dulcet words, the Count began 
Little by little of his will to yield ; 
Backward already he withdrew a span, 
When, gazing on the bridge and guarded field, 
Force was that he the armour bright should scan 
Which erst Rinaldo bore—broad sword and shield : 
Then weeping, ‘‘ Who hath done me this despite ?”’ 
He cried: ‘‘ Oh, who hath slain my perfect knight ? 


‘** Here wast thou killed by foulest treachery 
Of that false robber on this slippery bridge ; 
For all the world could not have conquered thee 
In fair fight, front to front, and edge to edge: 
Cousin, from heaven incline thine ear to me! 
Where now thou reignest, list thy lord and liege! 
Me who so loved thee, though my brief misprision, 
Through too much love, wrought ’twixt our lives division. 


‘*T crave thy pardon: pardon me, I pray, 
If e’er I did thee wrong, sweet cousin mine! 
I was thine ever, as I am alway, 
Though false suspicion, or vain love malign, 
And jealous blindness, on an evil day, 
Brought me to cross my furious brand with thine: 
Yet all the while I loved thee—love thee now ; 
Mine was the fault, and only mine, I vow. 


‘* What traitorous wolf rayening for blood was he 

Who thus debarred us twain from kind return 

To concord sweet and swect tranquillity, 
Sweet kisses, and sweet tears of souls that yearn ? 

This is the anguish keen that conquers me, 
That now I may not to thy bosom turn, 

And speak, and beg for pardon, ere I part; 

This is the grief, the dole that breaks my heart!” 


Scarcely less beautiful than this impassioned love of Orlando for 
Ninaldo is the feeling which binds Brandimarte to the great Count, 
the inferior to the superior Paladin, and makes him ready to free his 
master from Manodante’s prison at the price of his own liberty. 
Boiardo devotes the exordium of the seventh Canto of the third 
Book to a hearty panegyric of this chivalrous friendship :— 


Far more than health, far more than strength is worth, 
Nay more than pleasure, more than honour vain, 

Is friendship tried alike in dole and mirth : 

Yor when our love doth join the hearts of twain, 
Their woes are halved, their joys give double birth 

To joy, by interchange of grief and pain ; 

And when doubts rise, with free and open heart 

Fach calls his friend, who gladly bears part. 
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What profit is there in much pearls and gold, 
Or power, or proud estate, or royal reign ? 
Lacking a friend, mere wealth is frosty cold : 
He who loves not and is not loved again, 

From him true joys their perfect face withhold : 
And this I say, since now across the main 
Braye Brandimarte drives his flying ship 

To help Orlando, drawn by comradeship. 


Next to bravery the favourite virtue of Boiardo is courtesy. It is 
enough to allude to the gentle forbearance of Orlando toward 
Agricane at Albracca,' their evening discourse together in the midst 
of a bloody duel, and Orlando’s sorrow when he has wounded 
Agricane to death. Of the same quality is the courtesy of Rinaldo 
and Gradasso before a deadly encounter, the aid which Rinaldo 
affords Marfisa when she is taken at a disadvantage in the midst of 
their duel, and the graceful sympathy of Astolfo for Brandimarte, 
whom he has unhorsed.? But the passages which best illustrate 
Boiardo’s ideal of the chivalrous character as combined of bravery 
and courtesy, of culture and of love, are the two discourses of Orlando 
with Agricane and with Morgana’s maiden. In the first of these 
the Count and the King have fought till nightfall. Then they agree 
to sleep together side by side, and to resume the combat at day- 
break ; before they settle for the night, they talk, and this is what 
they say (I. xviii. 39-47) :— 

After the sun below the hills was laid, 

And with bright stars the sky began to glow, 
Unto the king these words Orlando said : 

‘** What shall we do, now that the day is low?” 
Then Agricane made answer, ‘‘ Make our bed 
Together here, amid the herbs that grow ; 


And then to-morrow with the dawn of light 
We can return and recommence the fight.” 


No sooner said, than straight they were agreed : 

Each ties his horse to trees that near them grew ; 

Then down they lay upon the grassy mead— 

You might have thought they were old friends and true, 
So close and careless couched they in the reed. 

Orlando nigh unto the fountain drew, 

And Agricane hard by the forest laid 

His length beneath a mighty pine tree’s shade. 


Herewith the twain began to hold debate 

Of fitting things, and meet for noble knights. 

The Count looked up to heaven and cried, ‘‘ How great 
And fair is yonder frame of glittering lights, 

Which God, the mighty monarch, did create ; 

The silvery moon, and stars that gem our nights, 

The light of day, yea, and the lustrous sun, 

For us poor men God made them everyone!” 





(1) I. xvi. 36—44. 
(2) I. v..47—12, I. xix. 47. I. ix. 55—57. 
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But Agricane: ‘ Full well I apprehend 
It is your wish toward faith our talk to turn: 
Of science less than nought I comprehend ; 
Nay, when I was a boy, I would not learn, 
Sut broke my master’s head to make amend 
For his much prating ; no one since did yearn 
To teach me book or writing, such the dread 
Wherewith I filled them for my hardihead. 


** And so I let my boyish days flow by 
In hunting, feats of arms, and horsemanship ; 
Nor is it meet, meseems, for chivalry 
To pore the livelong day o’er scholarship. 
True knights should strive to prove their skill, say I, 
And strength of limb in noble fellowship ; 
Leave priests and teaching men from books to learn. 
I know enough, thank God, to serve my turn.” 


Then spake the Count: ‘‘ Thus far we both agree : 
Arms are the chief prime honour of a knight. 

Yet knowledge brings no shame that I can see, 
But rather fame, as fields with flowers are bright. 
More like an ox, a stock, a stone, is he 

Who never thinks of God’s eternal light ; 

Nor without learning can we rightly dwell 

On his high majesty adorable.” 


Then Agricane, ‘‘ Small courtesy it were, 

War with advantage so complete to wage! 

My nature I have laid before you bare; 

I know full well that you are learned and sage: 
Therefore to answer you I do not care. 

Sleep if you like; in sleep your soul assuage ; 
Or if you choose with me to hold discourse, 

I look for talk of love, and deeds of force. 


‘* Now I beseech you answer me the truth 
Of what I ask, upon a brave man’s faith: 
Are you the great Orlando, in good sooth, 
Whose name and fame the whole world echoeth ? 
Whence are you come, and why? And since your youth 
Were you by love enthralled? For story saith 
That any knight who loves not, though he seem 
To sight alive, yet lives but in a dream.” 


Then spake the Count: ‘‘ Orlando sure am I 
Who both Almonte and his brother slew. 
Imperious love hath lost me utterly, 

And made me journey to strange lands and new ; 
And, for I fain would thus in amity 

Prolong discourse, therefore I tell you true, 

She who now lies within Albracca’s wall, 
Gallafra’s daughter, holds my heart in thrall.” 


This unlucky mention of Angelica rouses the rage of Agricane, 
and they fight in the moonlight beneath the forest trees till the 
young king is wounded to the death. It is interesting in this 
dialogue to notice the modification of chivalry introduced by the 
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Italian usage of refinement. Boiardo exalts the courage of a culti- 
vated gentleman above the brute valour of a man-at-arms. In the 
conversation between Orlando and Morgana’s maiden he depicts 
another aspect of the knightly ideal, indifference to riches. The 
fairy has made him the offer of her inestimable treasures (I. xxv. 
13-14) :— 

Orlando smiling heard what she would say, 

But scarce allowed her time her speech to end, 

Seeing toward riches of the sort the fay 

Proffered, his haughty soul he would not bend ; 

Wherefore he spake. ‘It irked me not to-day 

My very life unto the death to spend ; 

For only perils and great toils sustain 

Honour of chivalry without a stain. 

But for the sake of gold or silver gear, 

I would not once have drawn my brand so bright ; 

For he who holds mere gain of money dear, 

Hath set himself to labour infinite ; 

The more he gets the less his gains appear ; 

Nor can he ever sate his appetite: 

They who most have, still care for more to spend, 

Wherefore this way of life hath ne’er an end.” 


Having seen the knights in their more elevated moments, we 
ought to bear in mind that they are also capable of blustering, 
foaming at the mouth, boasting, and abusing each other like pick- 
pockets. One reference will suffice. Orlando and Rinaldo quarrel 
at Albracca, and defy each other to combat. Before fighting they 
indulge in elaborate caricatures and vilifications of each other’s lives, 
from which it would appear, to say the least, that these peerless 
champions were the subject of much scandalous report." 

It will be clear from what has been said of Boiardo’s treatment of 
love, and from his artless exposure of the passions of his heroes in 
their very crudity, that he kept close to simple nature. So far, he 
deserves the title of the Homer of Chivalry. That mediwval 
knighthood was less sublime and graceful than Greek heroism, and 
that Boiardo was less a poet than the blind bard of Hellas, were his 
misfortunes; his method was the same. Human nature, unsophis- 
ticated and unqualified, with all the contradictions displayed in an 
unreflective age of semi-barbarism, is the stuff of which he treats. 
His power of delineating the working of passion by natural signs is 
very masterly. The love-lamentations of Basildo, the love-languors 
of Angelica, the frenzy of Marfisa, the truculency of Rodamonte, the 
impish craft of Brunello, the cunning of Origille, the fervour of 
Brandimarte’s passion, Ruggiero’s impatience to try his strength 
in the tournament and his sudden ecstacy of love for Bradamante— 
these and a hundred other instances of vigorous dramatic presenta- 


(1) 1. xxvii. 16—22 and xxviii. 4—11. 
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tion might be mentioned. Nor is Boiardo more remote from simple 
nature in his pictures of scenery and descriptions. The freshness of 
authentic vision gives peculiar vividness to the storm which over- 
takes Rodamonte in mid-channel, to the garden of Falernia where 
Orlando stuffs his casque with roses in order to stop his ears against 
a Siren’s song, to the picture of Morgana combing Ziliante’s hair 
in the midst of her enchanted meadows, and to the scene in which 
Angelica greets Orlando with a perfumed bath after the battle. 
The beauty of Boiardo’s poetry consists in its firm grasp on truth 
and nature. He has no richness of style like Poliziano’s, no 
Virgilian subtlety, no smooth and sparkling fluency like that which 
charms us in Ariosto. His diction is hasty ; his versification rough. 
Yet all that he writes has in it the perfume of the soil, the freedom 
of the open air; it tallies the woods and sea and stars. Take, for 
example, this description of very early dawn (I. xxvii. 44) :— 

The stars of heaven, each one was spent and fled, 

Save him who runs before the rising sun, 

The dews on flower-besprinkled meadows shed, 

Like crystals clear, with radiant lustre shone ; 

Heaven, for fair dawn revealed her beauteous head, 

Was tricked with gold and pure vermilion : 

Or, in plain words, the simple sooth to say, 

The night was gone, nor yet had risen the day. 


Here are companion pictures of Marfisa and Angelica executed with 
the same racy spezzatura (I. xxvii. 59, 60) :— 


Unhelmeted she stands, with features bare ; 
Man never gazed‘on aught more beauteous. 
Close to her head are wound the tresses fair ; 
Her eyes than stars are far more luminous. 
All that belongs to her is passing rare, 

Bold speech, and action quick, impetuous, 
Complexion brown, and stature tall; thus one 
Who saw her, Turpin, paints the paragon. 
Angelica no whit resembles her: 

More gentle she, and far more delicate. 

Her face is white, mouth red as roses are; 
Her soft eyes have a charm in them to bait 
The gazer’s heart, and make him loth to stir; 
Her curls are yellow as ripe ears of wheat; 
Her speech so honey-sweet and passing kind, 
It turns to joy the sorrow-laden mind. 


Such are the natural unpremeditated ornaments with which Boiardo 
embellishes his poem. They seem to start unconsciously from the 
enthusiasm of his fancy. Of his style the chief merit is rapidity. 
Almost always unpolished, sometimes even vulgar, but invariably 
spirited and masculine, his narrative leaps onward with the freshness 
und the freedom of a young man following the hounds at full ery. 
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Story succeeds story with extraordinary swiftness; and whether of 
love or arms, they are always well told. The pathetic novel of 
Tisbina, Rinaldo’s wondrous combat with two griffins, the lion hunt 
at Biserta, the mustering of Agramante’s lieges, and the flux and 
reflux of battle before Montalbano, tax the limpid and elastic style of 
joiardo in five distinct species of narration ; and in all he proves 
himself more than adequate to the strain. For mere ornaments he 
cared but little. He rarely elaborated similes. A lion at bay, a 
furious bull, a river dashing into the sea, a swollen torrent, two 
winds, a storm of hail, two thunderclouds, an earthquake, are the 
figures he is apt to use. Of these the descriptions of Rinaldo, 
Marfisa, and Orlando (I. xxiii. 38, 47, xxvi. 28) may be cited as 
favourable specimens. Short phrases like a guisa di leone, a guisa di 
colomba, a guisa di serpente, a quisa @uno drago, a guisa di castello, are 
frequent enough, and indicate in passing what the poet wants to say. 
But nothing like the polish or refinement of Ariosto’s imagery is to 
be found in the “ Orlando Innamorato.” Nor, again, docs Boiardo 
attend in detail to his versification. Le would have opened his 
eyes in astonishment at the dime labor of the poets who succeeded 
him. His own stanzas are forcible and swift and fiery, never 
splendid or pathetic, liquid or sonorous. The changes wrought by 
Poliziano in the structure of oftava rima were unknown to him. 
They belonged to the meridian of Renaissance art. His matter w&s 
still medieval, and his style was suited to it. But the rugged 
octaves of Boiardo, in spite of their halting cadence at the end of 
the fifth line and their too frequent repetitions, set forth chivalry in 
its seriousness and vitality far better than the sumptuous lustre of 
Ariosto 

Meanwhile I must not omit to give Boiardo the credit of that 
beauty which is peculiarly his own, and which no subsequent poet in 
Italy had any opportunity of rivalling. In the romantic treatment 
of antique motives he is unique. It was the problem of all the early 
Italian poets to effect a fusion between the classical and modern 
styles. Boccaccio in his Zvseide and Poliziano in La Giostra had 


each attempted a solution of the problem. Loi iardo, far more 


chivalrous than either Boccaccio or Poliziano, with far more 
sympathy for feudal institutions and medieval modes of feeling, 
approached the task from quite a different point of view. Greek 
and Roman fancies served as hints to his imagination; he did not 
seek to imitate the classic authors, but used their material with so 
much spirit, delicacy, and perception of their charm that they 
assumed beneath his handling a new and fascinating character. 
There is nothing grotesque, nothing pedantic, in his absorption of 
Hellenic legends. His Sphinx, his Cyclops, his Circe-Dragontina, 
his Medusa, his Pegasus, his Centaur, his Atalanta, his Satyr are 
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living creatures of romantic fairyland, with just enough of classic 
gracefulness to remove them from the gloomy atmosphere of 
medieval superstition into the serene ether of a neopagan mytho- 
logy.’ Nothing can be more dissimilar from Ovid, more naif and 
natural. In fact Boiardo, with his firm grasp upon reality, succeeded 
in naturalizing these Greek fancies. He did not transplant them, as 
Poliziano had done, like mere exotics into his conservatory of 
studied art; but he acclimatized their foreign graces to the world of 
thought and feeling in which his own chivalrous spirit breathed. 
The result was in poetry somewhat parallel to Botticelli’s treatment 
of the antique in painting, or, again, that revived Pre-Raphaclitism 
which finds so poetical an expression in the pictures of our most 
creative contemporary painter, Burne Jones. What Burne Jones 
and Morris have recently effected in England as a work of study 
and reflection and sympathy with bygone ages, Boiardo did 
spontaneously and without conscious purpose. Better justice can 
be done to his achievement by citation than by criticism. With the 
memory of Lord Dudley’s picture of the Three Graces by young 
Raphael in our mind, it is pleasant to read the following vision of 
Love attended by his mother’s handmaidens, which appears to Rinaldo 
near the Fount of Merlin (II. xv. 43, &c.):— 


When to the leafy wood his feet were brought, 
Towards Merlin’s Fount at once he took his way ; 
Unto the fount that changes amorous thought 
Journeyed the Paladin without delay ; 

But a new sight, the which he had not sought, 
Caused him upon the path his feet to stay. 
Within the wood there is a little close 

Full of pink flowers, and white, and various : 


And in the midst thereof a naked boy, 
Singing, took solace with surpassing cheer ; 
Three ladies round him, as around their joy, 
Danced naked in the light so soft and clear. 
No sword, no shield, hath been his wonted toy ; 
3rown are his eyes; yellow his curls appear; 
His downy beard hath scarce begun to grow: 
One saith ’tis there, and one might answer No! 


With violets, roses, flowers of every dye, 

Baskets they filled and eke their beauteous hands: 
Then as they dance in joy and amity, 

The Lord of Montalbano near them stands: 
Whereat ‘‘ Behold the traitor,” loud they cry, 
Soon as they mark the foe within their bands; 

‘* Behold the thief, the scorner of delight, 

Caught in the trap at last in sorry plight!” 





(1) I. v. 70, vi. 24, vi. 50—658, xii. 30, xiii. 4, xiii. 51, xxi. 56, xxiii. 5. Compare to 
his treatment of the tales of Jason (I. xxiv. 25) and of Troy (III. i. 25—30) which art, 
however, rendered more purely medieval, in the style of the Romaunt of Alisander. 
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Then with their baskets all with one consent 
Upon Rinaldo like a tempest bore : 

One flings red roses ; one with violets blent 
Showers lilies, hyacinths, fast as she can pour : 
Each flower in falling with strange pain hath rent 
His heart and pricked his marrow to the core, 
Lighting a flame in every smitten part, 

As though the flowers concealed a fiery dart. 


The boy who, naked, coursed along the sod, 
imptied his basket first, and then began, 
Wielding a long-grown leafy lily rod, 
To scourge the helmet of the tortured man: 
No aid Rinaldo found against the god, 
But fell to earth as helpless children can : 
The youth who saw him fallen, by the feet 
Seized him, and dragged him through the meadow sweet. 


And those three dames had each a garland rare 
Of roses; one was red and one was white: 

These from their snowy brows and foreheads fair 
They tore in haste, to beat the writhing knight : 
In vain he cried and raised his hands in prayer ; 
For still they struck till they were tired quite : 
And round about him on the sward they went, 
Nor ceased from striking till the morn was spent. 


Nor massy cuirass nor stout plate of steel 

Could yield defence against those bitter blows : 
His flesh was swollen with many a livid weal 
Beneath his arms, and with such fiery woes 
Inflamed as spirits damned in hell may feel; 

Yet theirs, upon my troth, are fainter throes : 
Wherefore that Baron, sore, and scant of breath, 
For pain and fear was well-nigh brought to death. 


Nor whether they were gods or men he knew ; 
Nor prayer, nor courage, nor defence availed, 
Till suddenly upon their shoulders grew 

And budded wings with gleaming gold engrailed, 
Radiant with crimson, white, and azure blue; 
And with a living eye each plume was tailed, 
Not like a peacock’s or a bird’s, but bright 


And tender as a girl’s with love’s delight. 


Then, after small delay their flight they took, 
And one by one soared upward to the sky, 
Leaving Rinaldo sole beside the brook. 

Full bitterly the Baron ’gan to cry, 

For grief and dole so great his bosom shook 
That still it seemed that he must surely die ; 
And in the end so fiercely raged his pain 
That like a corpse he fell along the plain. 


This is a fine picture in the style which I have attempted to 
characterise—the imagery of Greece taking a new and natural form 
of fanciful romance. It is unlike anything in antique poetry or 
sculpture. Yet the poet’s imagination was profoundly steeped in 

VOL. XIV. N.S. dF 
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classical day-dreams before he conceived it. Even more exquisitely 
instinct with this first April freshness of Renaissance feeling is the 
following romance, which presents the old tale of Narcissus under a 
wholly new and original aspect. By what a strange freak has 
Boiardo converted Echo into the Empress of the Orient, and added 
the episode of the fairy Silvanella, whose malignity in the midst of 
hopeless love throws magic on the well! (II. xvii. 49.) 


Beyond the bridge there was a little close 

All round the marble of that fountain fair ; 
And in the midst a sepulchre arose, 

Not made by mortal art, however rare: 

Above in golden letters ran the glose, 

Which said, ‘‘ That soul is vain beyond compare 
That falls a doting on his own sweet eyes. 

Here in the tomb the boy Narcissus lies.” 


Erewhile Narcissus was a damozel* 

So graceful, and of beauty so complete, 

That no fair painted form adorable 

Might with his perfect loveliness compete ; 

Yet not less fair than proud as poets tell, 
Seeing that arrogance and beauty meet 

Most times, and thus full well with mickle woe 
The laity of love is taught to know 


So that the Empress of the Orient, 

Doting upon Narcissus beyond measure, 

And finding him on love so little bent, 

So cruel and so careless of all pleasure, 

Poor wretch, her dolorous days in weeping spent, 
Craving from morn till eve of love the treasure, 
Praying vain prayers of power from Heaven to turn 
The very sun and make him cease to burn. 


Yet all these words she cast upon the wind; 

For he, heart-hardened, would not hear her moan, 
More than the asp, both deaf to charms and blind. 
Wherefore by slow degrees more feeble grown, 
Toward death she daily dwindling sank and pined ; 
But-ere she died, to Love she cried alone, 

Pouring sad sighs forth with her latest breath, 
For vengeance for her undeserved death. 


And this Love granted: for beside the stream 

Of which I spoke Narcissus happed to stray 
While hunting, and perceived its silver gleam ; 
Then having chased the deer a weary way, 

He leaned to drink, and saw as though in dream 
llis face ne’er seen by him until that day; 

And as he gazed, such madness round him floated, 
That with fond love on his fair self he doted. 


(1) Ido not know whether I have authority for making this word in English mascu- 
line, to match with the Italian damigello and the French danwiscar 
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Whoever heard so strange a story told ? 
Justice of Love! how true, how strongit is ! 
Now he stands sighing by the fountain cold 
For what he hath yet never can be his! 

He that was erst so hard as stone of old, 
Whom ladies like a god on bended knees 
Devoutly wooed, imploring him for grace, 
Now dies of vain desire for his own face. 


Poring upon his perfect countenance, 

Which on, this earth hath ne’er a paragon, 

He pined in deep desire’s extravagance, 

Little by little, like a lily blown, 

Or like a cropped rose ; till, poor boy, the glance 
Of his black eyes, his cheek’s vermilion, 

His snowy whiteness, and his gleeful mirth 
Death froze who freezes all things upon earth. 


Then by sad misadventure through the glade 
The fairy Silvanella took her way ; 

And on the spot where now this tomb is made, 
Mid flowers the dead youth very beauteous lay : 
She marvelling at his fair face, wept and stayed 
In sore discomfiture and cold dismay ; 

Nor could she quit the place, but slowly came 
To pine and waste for him with amorous flame. 


Yea, though the boy was dead for him she burned : 
Pity and grief her gentle soul o’erspread : 

Beside him on the grass she lay and mourned, 
Kissing his clay-cold lips and mouth and head, 

But at the last her madness she discerned, 

To love a corpse wherefrom the soul had fled : 

Yet knows she not, poor wretch, her doom to shun ; 
She fain would love not, yet she must love on. 


When all the night and all the following day 
Were wasted in the torrent of her woes, 

A comely tomb of marble fair the Fay 

Built by enchantment in the flowery close ; 

Nor ever from that station would she stray, 

But wept and mourned ; till, worn by weary throes, 
Beside the fount within a little space 

Like snow before the sun she pined apace. 


Yet for relief, or that she might not rue 

Alone the luckless doom which made her die, 

E’en ’mid the pangs of love such charms she threw 
Upon the fount in her malignity, 

That all who passing toward the water drew 

And gazed thereon, perchance with listless eye, 
Must in its depth see maiden faces fair, 

Graceful and soul-enthralling mirrored there. 


They in their brows have beauty so entire 
That he who gazes cannot turn to fly, 
But in the end must fade of mere desire, 
And in that field lay himself down to die. 


« 
3F2 
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Now soit chanced that by misfortune dire 

A king, wise, gentle, ardent, passed thereby, 
Together with his true and loving dame; 
Jarbin and Calidora, such their name. 


In these stanzas the old vain passion of Narcissus for his own 
beauty, which gave its charm to the @iAopuBpo vapxicoo of 
Meleager, lives again a new romantic life of poetry. What a 
strange element of witchery is added in the fretful doting of 
Silvanella upon his loveliness in death! That the enchantment of 
his fascination should linger for ever after in the fount that was his 
tomb, is a peculiarly modern touch of mysterious fancy: for this 
part of the romance has but little in common with the classic tale of 
Salmacis; it is far more fragile and refined. The Greeks did not 
carry their human sympathy with nature, deep and loyal as indeed 
it was, so far into the border-land of sensual and spiritual things. 
Haunted hills, like the Venusberg in Tannhiuser’s legend ; haunted 
waters, like Morgana’s lake in Boiardo’s poem; the charmed rivers 
and fountains of naiads, where knights lose their memory and are 
enclosed in crystal prison-caves ; these are essentially modern, the 
flower and blossom of the medieval fancy." For their strong 
blooming it was needful that first the gods of Hellas should have 
died, and that phantoms of old-world divinities should linger in 
dreams and reveries about the shores of new romance. 

Boiardo’s treatment of medieval magic is complementary to his 
treatment of classical mythology. He does not employ this important 
element of romantic art in its original simplicity, but adapts it to the 
nature of his own imagination, adding, as it were, a new quality by 
the process of assimilation. Some of his machinery belongs indeed 
in its integrity to medizvalism, such as the enchantment of 
Durlindana and Boiardo; the invulnerability of Orlando, Ferraguto, 
and other heroes; the wizardry of Malagise, Mambrino’s helmet, 
Morgana’s stag, the horse Rabicano, Argalia’s lance, Angelica’s 
ring, and the countless dragons and giants which Boiardo creates at 
pleasure. But it is far otherwise with the gardens of Falernia and 
Dragontina, the sublacustrine domain of Fata Morgana, and the 
caverns of the Naiades. These, however much they may have 
originally belonged to mediaval tradition, have been alchemized by 
the imagination of the poct of the Renaissance. They are glimpses 
into fairyland which Ariosto and Tasso could only refine upon and 
alternate in their famous gardens of Alcina and Armida. The use, 
again, made by Boiardo of the old tale of Merlin’s fountain in the 
forest of Ardennes, and of the other well of Cupid which he feigns 
beside it, may be cited as a good instance of his free poetical treat- 
ment of magical machinery. When Boiardo trespasses upon these 


(1) See II. xxxi., xlv., also ILI. i. and ii. 
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enchanted regions, then, and then only, does he approach allegory. 
The quest of the tree guarded by Medusa, in the novel of “ Tisbina;” 
the achievement by Orlando of Morgana’s garden, where Fortune 
and Penitence play prominent parts; and Rinaldo’s encounter with 
Cupid in the forest of Ardennes, have obvious and somewhat 
awkward elements of allegory. Yet even here the hidden meaning 
is far less important than the adventure. DBoiardo had too vivid a 
sympathy with nature and with human life, to appreciate the mys- 
teries which so strongly attracted the northern poets of “ Parzival,” 
the “ Holy Grail,” and the “ Faery Queen.” When he lapses into 
symbolism, it is a sign of weakness rather than of strength. Akin, 
perhaps, to this disregard for allegory, is the freedom of his spirit 
from all religious superstition. The religion of his knights is bluff, 
sincere, and very simple. It does not render them indifferent to 
love, or afraid of animal indulgence. It never assimilates them to 
the spirit of the cloister and the cowl. A high sense of honour, an 
indifference to their mortal life, a robust charity which impels them 
to succour the oppressed and feeble, a profound humility in danger, 
are the fruits of their religious feeling, But of penance for sins of 
the flesh, of superstitious observances, of visions and fasts, and all 
the ecclesiastical trumpery with which the pseudo-Turpin is filled, 
and which contaminates even the Mort d’Arthur of our heroic 
Mallory, we read nothing. Chivalrous morality is « positive, 
Catholic mysticism, a negative, quality in Boiardo’s ideal. 

In taking up the thread of Boiardo’s narrative, Ariosto made use 
of all that his master had invented. He adopted the machinery of 
the two fountains, the lance of Argalia, the ring of Angelica, 
Rabicane, and the enchantments of Atlante. He adopted the whole 
list of Boiardo’s characters, and borrowed the furniture of giants, 
magic arms, enchanted castles, and fantastic demons, which he 
lavished with such charming prodigality. Again, he learned from 
Boiardo the art of interweaving xovel/e with the main narrative, of 
suspending the conduct of one story to resume another at a critical 
moment, of prefacing his cantos with moral reflections, and of con- 
cluding them with a courteous appeal to his audience. Lastly, 
Ariosto is at great pains to connect his poem with that of his 
predecessor. He gives at intervals short abstracts of the previous 
action, and leaves no knot of Boiardo’s tying unresolved. Yet 
throughout this long, laborious work of imitation and continuation, 
Ariosto preserves a studied silence respecting the poet to whom he 
owed so much. Was this due to the desire to submerge Boiardo’s 
fame beneath his own, to manage so that the contemporary repute of 
the “ Orlando Innamorato” should just serve to float his own poem, 
and then be forgotten by posterity? If so, he calculated wisely : 
for this is what has happened. J. Apprxcron Symonps. 
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ALL inductive investigation consists in’ the marriage of hypothesis 
and experiment. When facts are already in our possession, we 
frame an hypothesis to explain their mutual relations, and by the 
success or non-success of this explanation is the value of the hypo- 
thesis to be entirely judged. In the framing and deductive 
treatment of such hypotheses, we must avail ourselves of the whole 
body of scientific truth already accumulated, and when once we 
have obtained a probable hypothesis, we must not rest until we have 
verified it by comparison with new facts. By deductive reasoning 
and calculation, we must endeavour to anticipate such new pheno- 
mena, especially those of a singular and exceptional nature, as 
would necessarily happen if the hypothesis be true. Out of the 
infinite number of observations and experiments which are possible 
at every moment, theory must lead us to select those few critical 
ones which are suitable for confirming or negativing our antici- 
pations. 

This work of inductive investigation cannot be guided by any 
system of precise and infallible rules, like those of deductive reason- 
ing. There is, in fact, nothing to which we can apply rules of 
method, because the laws of nature to be treated must be in our 
possession before we can treat them. If, indeed, there were any 
single rule of inductive method, it would direct us to make an 
exhaustive arrangement of facts in all possible orders. Given a 
certain number of specimens in a museum, we might arrive at the 
best possible classification by going systematically through all 
possible classifications, and, were we endowed with infinite time 
and patience, this would be an effective method. It doubtless is 
the method by which the first few simple steps are taken in every 
incipient branch of science. Before the dignified name of science 
is applicable, some coincidences will chance to force themselves upon 
the attention. Before there was a science of meteorology, or any 
comprehension of the true conditions of the atmosphere, all observant 
persons learned to associate a peculiar clearness of the atmosphere 
with coming rain, and a colourless sunset with fine weather. 
Knowledge of this kind is called empirical, as seeming to come 
directly from experience; and there is doubtless a considerable 
portion of our knowledge which must always bear this character. 

We may be obliged to trust to the casual detection of coincidences 
in those branches of knowledge where we are deprived of the aid of 

(1) Extracted from a forthcoming work on Scientific Method. 
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any guiding notions; but a very little reflection will show the utter 
insufficiency of haphazard experiment, when applied to investigations 
of a complicated nature. At the best, it will be the simple identity, 
or partial identity, of classes, which can be thus detected. Even 
when a law of nature involves only two circumstances, and there 
are one hundred distinct circumstances which may possibly be con- 
nected, there will be no less than 4950 pairs of circumstances 
between which a coincidence may exist. When a law involves three 
or more circumstances, the possible number of coincidences becomes 
vastly greater still. It is on such considerations that we can explain 
the very small additions made to our knowledge by the alchemists. 
Many of them were men of the greatest acuteness, and their inde- 
fatigable labours were pursued through many centuries. A few of 
the more common compounds and phenomena were discovered by 
them, but.a true insight into the principles of nature, now enables 
chemists to discover far more useful facts in a single year than were 
yielded by the alchemists during many centuries. There can be 
no doubt that Newton was really an alchemist, and often spent his days 
and nights in laborious experiments. . But in trying to discover the 
secret by which gross metals might be rendered noble, his lofty 
powers of deductive investigation were wholly useless. Deprived 
of all guiding clues, his experiments must have been, like those of 
all the alchemists, purely tentative and haphazard. While his 
hypothetical and deductive investigations have given us the true 
system of nature, and opened the way in almost every one of the 
great branches of natural philosophy, the whole results of his 
tentative experiments are comprehended in a few happy guesses, 
given in his celebrated “ Queries.” 

Even when we are engaged in apparently passive observation 
of a phenomenon, which we cannot modify experimentally, it is 
advantageous that our attention should be guided by some theo- 
retical anticipations. A phenomenon which seems simple is, in all 
probability, really complex, and unless the mind is actively engaged 
in looking for particular details, it is quite likely that the most 
critical circumstances will be passed over. Bessel regretted that 
no distinct theory of the constitution of comets had guided his 
observations of Halley’s comet; in attempting to verify or refute 
any good hypothesis, not only would there have been a chance of 
establishing a true theory, but if confuted, the very confutation 
would probably have involved a large store of useful observations. 

It would be an interesting work, but one which I cannot under- 
take, to trace out the gradual reaction which has taken place in 
recent times against the purely empirical, or Baconian, theory of 
induction. Francis Bacon, secing the futility of the scholastic logic, 
which had long been predominant, asserted that the accumulation 
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of facts and the careful and orderly abstraction of axioms, or general 
laws from them, constituted the true method of induction. This 
method, as far as we can gather its exact nature from Bacon’s 
writings, would correspond to the process of exhaustive examination 
and classification to which I have just alluded. The value of this 
method might be estimated historically by the fact that it has not 
been followed by any of the great masters of science. Whether 
we look to Galileo and Gilbert, his contemporaries, or to 
Newton and Descartes, his successors, we find that discovery 
was achieved by the exactly opposite method to that advocated by 
Bacon. Throughout Newton’s works we find deductive reasoning 
wholly predominant, and experiments are employed, as they should 
be, to confirm or refute hypothetical anticipations of nature. In my 
“Elementary Lessons in Logic” (p. 258), I stated my belief that 
there was no kind of reference to Bacon in Newton’s works. I have 
since found that Newton does once or twice employ the expression 
erperimentum crucis in his “ Opticks,’”’ but this is the only expression, 
so far as I am aware, which could indicate on the part of Newton 
direct or indirect acquaintance with Bacon’s writings. 

Other great physicists of the same age were equally prone to the 
use of hypotheses rather than the blind accumulation of facts in the 
Baconian manner. Hooke emphatically asserts in his posthumous 
work on Philosophical Method, that the first requisite of the Natural 
Philosopher is readiness at guessing the solution of many pheno- 
mena and making queries. ‘ He ought to be very well skilled in 
those several kinds of philosophy already known, to understand 
their several hypotheses, suppositions, collections, observations, &c., 
their various ways of ratiocinations and proceedings, the several 
failings and defects, both in their way of raising, and in their way 
of managing their several theories: for by this means the mind will 
be somewhat more ready at guessing at the solution of many pheno- 
mena almost at first sight, and thereby be much more prompt at 
making queries, and at tracing the subtlety of nature, and in 
discovering and searching into the true reason of things.” 

We find Horrocks, again, than whom no one was more filled with 
the scientific spirit, telling us how he tried theory after theory in 
order to discover one which was in accordance with the motions 
of Mars. It might readily be shown, too, that Huyghens, who 
possessed one of the most perfect philosophical intellects, followed 
the deductive process combined with continual appeal to experiment, 
with a skill closely analogous to that of Newton. As to Descartes 
and Leibnitz, their investigations were too much opposed to the 
Baconian rules, since they too often adopted hypothetical reasoning 
to the exclusion of experimental verification. Throughout the 
eighteenth century science was supposed to be advancing by the 
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pursuance of the Baconian method, but in reality hypothetical 
investigation was the main instrument of progress. It is only in 
the present century that physicists began to recognise this truth. 
So much opprobrium had been attached by Bacon to the use of 
hypotheses, that we find Young speaking of them in ah apologetic 
tone. ‘The practice of advancing general principles and applying 
them to particular instances is so far from being fatal to truth in all 
sciences, that when those principles are advanced on sufficient 
grounds, it constitutes the essence of true philosophy;” and he 
quotes cases in which Sir Humphry Davy trusted to his theories 
rather than his experiments. The late Sir John Herschel, who was 
both a practical physicist and an abstract logician, always enter- 
tained the deepest respect for Bacon, and made the “ Novum 
Organum ” as far as possible the basis of his admirable “ Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” Yet we find him in chapter vii. 
fully recognising the part which the formation and verification of 
theories forms in the higher and more general investigations of 
physical science. The late Mr. J. S. Mill carried on the reaction 
by recognising as a distinct method the Deductive Method in which 
Ratiocination, that is, deductive reasoning, is employed for the 
discovery of new opportunities of testing and verifying an hypothesis. 
His main error consisted in the fact that throughout the other parts 
of his system he inveighed against the value of the deductive 
process, and even asserted from time to time that every process of 
reasoning is inductive. In fact Mill fell into much confusion in the 
use of the words induction and deduction, because he failed to 
observe that the inverse use of deduction constitutes induction. 

Even Francis Bacon was not wholly unaware of the value of 
hypothetical anticipation. In one or two places he incidentally 
acknowledges it, as when he remarks that the subtlety of nature 
surpasses that of reason, adding that “axioms abstracted from 
particular facts in a careful and orderly manner, readily suggest 
and mark out new particulars.” 

The true course of inductive procedure is that which has yielded 
all the more lofty and successful results of science. It consists in 
Anticipating Nature, in the sense of forming hypotheses as to the 
laws which are probably in operation; and then observing whether 
the combinations of phenomena are such as would follow from the 
laws supposed. The investigator begins with facts and ends with 
them. He uses such facts as are in the first place known to him in 
suggesting probable hypotheses ; deducing other facts which would 
happen if a particular hypothesis is true, he proceeds to test the 
truth of his notion by fresh observations or experiments. If any 
result prove different from what he expects, it leads him either to 
abandon or to modify his hypothesis; but every new fact may give 
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some new suggestion as to the laws in action. Even if the result in 
any case agrees with his anticipations, he does not regard it as finally 
confirmatory of his theory, but proceeds to test the truth of the 
theory by new deductions and new trials. 

The investigator in such a process is assisted by the whole body 
of science previously accumulated. He may employ analogy, as 
I shall point out, to guide him in the choice of hypotheses. The 
manifold connections between one science and another may give him 
strong clues to the kind of laws to be expected, and he thus always 
selects out of the infinite number of possible hypotheses those which 
are, as far as can be foreseen at the moment, most probable. Each 
experiment, therefore, which he performs is that most likely to 
throw light upon his subject, and even if it frustrate his first views, 
it probably tends to put him in possession of the correct clue. 


Requisites of a Good Hypothesis. 

There will be no difficulty in pointing out to what conditions, or 
rather to what condition an hypothesis must conform in order to be 
accepted as valid and probable. That condition, as I conceive, is 
the single one of enabling us to infer the existence of phenomena 
which occur in our experince. Agreement with fact is the one sole and 
sufficient test of a true hypothesis. 

Hobbes, indeed, has named two conditions which he considers 
requisite in a hypothesis, namely, (1) That it should be conceivable 
and not absurd; (2) That it should allow of phenomena being 
necessarily inferred. Boyle, in noticing Hobbe’s views, proposed 
to add a third eondition, to the effect that the hypothesis should not 
be inconsistent with any other truth or phenomenon of nature. Of 
these three conditions, I am inclined to think that the first cannot 
be accepted, unless by inconceivable and absurd we mean self-con- 
tradictory or inconsistent with the laws of thought and nature. I 
shall have to point out that some of the most sure and satisfactory 
theories involve suppositions which are wholly inconceivable in a 
certain sense of the word, because the mind cannot sufficiently 
extend its ideas to frame a notion of the actions supposed to exist. 
That the force of gravity should act instantaneously between the 
most distant parts of the planetary system, or that a ray of violet 
light should consist of about 700 billions of vibrations in each 
second, are statements of an inconceivable and absurd character in 
one sense ; but they are so far from being opposed to fact that we 
cannot on any other supposition account for the phenomena observed. 
But if an hypothesis involve self-contradiction, or is inconsistent with 
known laws of nature, it is so far self-condemned. We cannot even 
apply processes of deductive reasoning to a self-contradictory notion; 
and being entirely opposed to the most general and certain laws 
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known to us, the primary laws of thought, it thereby conspicuously 
fails to agree with facts. Since nature, again, is never self-contra- 
dictory, we cannot at the same time accept two theories which lead 
to contradictory results. If the one agrees with nature, the other 
cannot. Hence if there be a law which we believe with high 
probability to be verified in observation, we must not frame an 
hypothesis in conflict with it, otherwise the hypothesis will neces- 
sarily be in disagreement with observation. Since no law or 
hypothesis is proved, indeed, with absolute certainty, there is always 
a chance, however slight, that the new hypothesis may displace the 
old one, but the greater the probability which we assign to that 
old hypothesis, the greater must be the evidence required in favour 
of the new and conflicting one. A decisive experimentum crucis to 
negative the one, and establish the other, will probably be requisite 
to allay the strife. 

I am inclined to assert, then, that there is but one test of a good 
hypothesis, namely, its conformity with observed facts; but this 
condition may be said to involve, as its immediate consequences, 
three subordinate conditions, which are in some points equivalent 
to those suggested by Hobbes and Boyle, namely :— 

(1) That it allow of the application of deductive reasoning and 
the inference of consequences. 

(2) That it do not conflict with any laws of nature, or of mind, 
which we hold as true. 

(3) That the consequences inferred do agree with facts of obser- 
vation. 


The First Requisite—Possibility of Deductive Reasoning. 

As the truth of an hypothesis is to be proved by its conformity 
with fact, the first condition is that we be able to apply methods of 
deductive reasoning, and learn what should happen according to 
such an hypothesis. Even if we could imagine an object acting 
according to laws wholly unknown in other parts of nature, it would 
be useless to do so, because we could never decide whether it existed 
or not. We can only infer what would happen under supposed 
conditions by applying what knowledge we possess of nature to those 
conditions. Hence, as Boscovich truly said, we are to understand 
by hypotheses “not fictions altogether arbitrary, but suppositions 
conformable to experience or analogy.” It follows that every 
hypothesis worthy of consideration must suggest some likeness 
analogy, or common law, acting in two or more things. Tf, in 
order to explain certain facts, a, a, a’, &c., we invent a cause A, 
then we must in some degree appeal to experience as to the mode 
in which A will act. As the objects and laws of nature are certainly 
not known to the mind intuitively, we must point out some other 
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cause B, which supplies the requisite notions, and all we do is to 
invent a fourth term to an analogy. As B is to its effects 6, b’, 6”, 
&c., so is A to its effects a, a’, a’, &c. When, for instance, we 
attempt to explain the passage of light and heat radiations through 
space unoccupied by matter, we imagine the existence of the so- 
called ether. But if this ether were wholly different from anything 
else known to us, we should in vain try to reason about it. We 
must at least apply to it the laws of motion, that is, we must so far 
liken it to matter. And as when applying those laws to the elastic 
medium air, we are able to infer the phenomena of sound, so by 
arguing in a similar manner concerning ether we are able to infer 
the existence of light phenomena corresponding to what do occur. 
All that we do is to take a material elastic substance, increase its 
elasticity in an almost infinite degree, and denude it of gravity 
and some others of the ordinary properties of matter, but we must 
retain sufficient likeness to matter to allow of deductive calculations. 

The force of gravity is in some respects an almost incompre- 
hensible existence, but in other respects entirely conformable to 
experience. We can distinctly observe that the force is proportional 
to mass, and that it acts in entire independence of other matter 
which may be present or intervening. The law of the decrease of 
intensity as the square of the distance increases, may be observed to 
hold true of light, sound, and any other influences emanating from 
a point, and spreading uniformly through space. The law is doubt- 
less connected at this point with the primary properties of space 
itself, and is so far conformable to our necessary ideas. 

It may well be said, however, that no hypothesis can be so much 
as framed in the mind unless it be more or less conformable to 
experience. As the material of our ideas is undoubtedly derived 
from sensation, so we cannot figure to ourselves any existence or 
agent, but as endowed with some of the properties of matter. All 
that the mind can do in the creation of new existences is to alter 
combinations, or by analogy to alter the intensity of sensuous 
properties. The phenomenon of motion is familiar to sight and 
touch, and different degrees of rapidity are also familiar: we can 
pass beyond the limits of sense, and suppose the existence of rapid 
motion, such as our senses could not measure or observe. We know 
what is elasticity, and we can therefore in a certain sense figure to 
ourselves elasticity a thousand or a million times greater than any 
which is sensuously known to us. The waves of the ocean are many 
times higher than our own bodies; other waves, we may observe, 
are many times less; continue the proportion, and we may ultimately 
arrive at waves as small as those of light. Thus it is that froma 
sensuous basis the powers of mind enable us to reason concerning 
agents and phenomena different in an unlimited degree. If no 
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hypothesis then can be absolutely opposed to sense, accordance with 
experience must always be a question of degree. 

In order that an hypothesis may allow of satisfactory comparison 
with experience, it must possess a certain definiteness, and, generally 
speaking, a certain mathematical exactness allowing of the precise , 
calculation of results. We must be able to ascertain whether it 
does or does not agree with facts. 

The theory of vortices, on the contrary, did not present any mode 
of calculating the exact relations between the distances and periods 
of the planets and satellites; it could not, therefore, undergo that 
rigorous testing to which Newton scrupulously submitted his theory 
of gravity before its promulgation. Vagueness and incapability of 
precise proof or disproof often enable a false theory to live; but 
with those who love truth, such vagueness should excite the highest 
suspicion. The upholders of the docrine of nature’s abhorrence of 
a vacuum, had been unable to anticipate the important fact that 
water would not rise more than thirty-three feet in a common suction 
pump. Nor when the fact was pointed out could they explain it, 
except by introducing a special alteration of the theory to the effect 


that nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum was limited to thirty-three 
feet. 


The Second Requisite— Consistency with established Laws of Nature. 

In the second place an hypothesis must not be contradictory to 
what we believe to be true concerning nature. It must not involve 
self-inconsistency which is opposed to the highest and simplest laws, 
namely, those of Logic. Neither ought if to be irreconcilable with 
the simple laws of motion, of gravity, of the conservation of energy, 
or any parts of physical science which we consider to be established 
beyond reasonable doubt. Not that we are absolutely forbidden to 
adopt such an hypothesis, but if we do so we must be prepared to 
disprove some of the best demonstrated truths in the possession of 
mankind. The fact that conflict exists means that the consequences 
of the theory are not verified if previous discoveries are correct, and 
we must therefore show that previous discoveries are incorrect before 
we can verify our theory. 

An hypothesis will be exceedingly improbable, not to say invalid, 
if it supposes a substance or agent to act in a manner unknown in 
other cases; for it then fails to be verified in our knowledge of that 
substance or agent. Several physicists, especially Kuler and Grove, 
have supposed that we might dispense with any ethereal basis of 
light, and infer from the interstellar passage of rays that there was 
some kind of rare gas occupying space. Lut if so, that gas must 
be excessively rare, as we may learn from the apparent absence of an 
atmosphere around the moon, and from many other facts and laws 
known to us concerning gases and the atmosphere; and yet at the 
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same time it must possess an elastic force at least a billion times as 
great as atmospheric air at the earth’s surface, in order to account 
for the extreme rapidity of the light-rays. Such an hypothesis 
then is inconsistent with the main body of our knowledge con- 
cerning gases. 

Provided that there be no clear and absolute conflict with known 
laws of nature, there is nothing so improbable or apparently incon- 
ceivable that it may not be rendered highly probable, or even 
approximately certain, by a sufficient number of concordances. In 
fact the two best founded and most conspicuously successful theories 
in the whole range of physical science involve the most absurd sup- 
positions. Gravity is a force which appears to act between bodies 
through vacuous space; it is in positive contradiction to. the old 
dictum that nothing could act but through some intervening medium 
or substance. It is even more puzzling that the force acts in per- 
fect indifference to all intervening obstacles. Light, in spite of its 
extreme velocity, shows much respect to matter, for it is almost 
instantaneously stopped by opaque substances, and to a considerable 
extent absorbed and deflected by transparent ones. But to gravity 
all media are, as it were, absolutely transparent, nay non-existent; 
and two particles at opposite points of the earth affect each other 
exactly as if the globe were not between. To complete the apparent 
impossibility, the action is, so far as we can observe, absolutely 
instantaneous, so that every particle of the universe is at every 
moment in separate cognizance, as it were, of the relative position of 
every other particle throughout the universe at that same moment 
of absolute time. Compared with such incomprehensible conditions, 
the theory of vortices deals with common-place realities. Newton’s 
celebrated saying, hypotheses non fingo, bears the appearance of pure 
irony ; and it was not without apparent grounds that Leibnitz and 
the greatest continental philosophers charged Newton with re-intro- 
ducing occult powers and qualities. 

The undulatory theory of light presents almost equal difficulties 
of conception. We are asked by physical philosophers to give up 
all our ordinary prepossessions, and believe that the interstellar 
space which seemed so empty is not empty at all, but filled with 
something immensely more solid and elastic than steel. As Dr. 
Young himself remarked, “ the luminiferous ether, pervading all 
space, and penetrating almost all substances, is not only highly 
elastic, but absolutely solid!!!” Sir John Herschel has calculated 
the amount of force which may be supposed, according to the undu- 
latory theory of light, to be exerted at each point in space, and finds 
it to be 1,148,000,000,000 times the elastic force of ordinary air at 
the earth’s surface, so that the pressure of the ether upon a square 
inch of surface must be about 17,000,000,000,000, or seventeen 
billions of pounds. Yet we live and move without appreciable 
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resistance in this medium, indefinitely harder and more elastic 
than adamant. All our ordinary notions must be laid aside in con- 
templating such an hypothesis; yet they are no more than the 
observed phenomena of light and heat force us to accept. We 
cannot deny even the strange suggestion of Dr. Young, that there 
may be independent worlds, some possibly existing in different parts 
of space, but others perhaps pervading each other unseen and un- 
known in the same space. For if we are bound to admit the con- 
ception of this adamantine firmament, it is equally easy to admit a 
plurality of such. We see, then, that mere difficulties of conception 
must not in the least discredit a theory which otherwise disagrees 
with facts, and we must only reject hypotheses which are incon- 
ceivable in the sense of breaking distinctly the primary laws of 
thought and nature. 






























The Third Requisite—Conformity with Facts. 


Before we accept a new hypothesis, it must furnish us with distinct 
credentials, consisting in the deductive anticipation of a series of 
facts, which are not already connected and accounted for by any 
equally probable hypothesis. We cannot lay down any precise rule 
as to the number of accordances which can establish the truth of 
an hypothesis, because the accordances will vary much in value. 
While, on the one hand, no finite number of accordances will give 
entire certainty, the probability of the hypothesis will increase very 
rapidly with the number of accordances. Seldom, indeed, shall we 
have a theory free from difficulties and apparent inconsistency with 
facts. Though one real and undoubted inconsistency would be suffi- 
cient to overturn the most plausible theory, yet there is usually some 
probability that the fact may be misinterpreted, or that some sup- 
posed law of nature, on which we are relying, may not be true. 
Almost every problem in science thus takes the form of a balance of 
probabilities. It is only when difficulty after difficulty has been 
successfully explained away, and decisive experimenta crucis have, 
time after time, resulted in favour of our theory, that we can venture 
to assert the falsity of all objections. 

The sole real test of an hypothesis is its accordance with fact. 
Descartes’ celebrated system of vortices is exploded and rejected, 
not because it was intrinsically absurd and inconceivable, but because 
it could not give results in accordance with the actual motions of 
the heavenly bodies. ‘The difficulties of conception involved in the 
apparatus of vortices are mere child’s play compared with those 
of gravitation and the undulatory theory already described. The 
vortices are on the whole plausible suppositions ; for the planets and 
satellites bear at first sight much resemblance to objects carried 
round in whirlpools, an analogy which doubtless suggested the 
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theory. The failure was in the first and third requisites; for, as 
already remarked, the theory did not allow of any precise calculation 
of planetary motions, and was so far incapable of rigorous verifi- 
cation. But so far as we can institute a comparison, facts are 
entirely against the vortices. Newton carefully pointed out that 
the Cartesian theory was inconsistent with the laws of Kepler, and 
would represent the planets as moving more rapidly at their aphelia 
than at their perihelia. Newton did not ridicule the theory as 
absurd, but showed that it was “ pressed with many difficulties.” 
The rotatory motions of the sun and planets on their own axes are 
in striking conflict with the revolutions of the satellites carried 
round them; and comets, the most flimsy of bodies, calmly pursue 
their courses in elliptic paths, altogether irrespective of the vortices 
which they intersect. We may now also point to the interlacing 
orbits of the minor planets as a new and insuperable difficulty in 
the way of the Cartesian ideas. 

Newton, although he established the best of theories, was also 
capable of proposing one of the worst; and if we want an instance 
of a theory decisively contradicted by facts, we have only to turn to 
his views concerning the origin of natural colours. Having ana- 
lysed, with incomparable skill, the origin of the colours of thin 
plates, he suggests that the colours of all bodies and substances are 
determined in like manner by the size of their ultimate particles. 
A thin plate of a definite thickness will reflect a definite colour: 
hence, if broken up into fragments it will form 2 powder of the same 
colour. But, if this be a sufficient explanation of coloured sub- 
stances, then every coloured fluid ought to reflect the complementary 
colour of that which it transmits. Colourless transparency arises, 
according to Newton, from all the particles being too minute to 
reflect light; but if so, every transparent substance should appear 
perfectly black by reflected light, and, vice versd, every black sub- 
stance should be transparent. Newton himself so acutely felt this 
last difficulty as to suggest that true blackness is due to some in- 
ternal refraction of the rays to and fro, and an ultimate stifling of 
them, which he did not attempt further to explain. Unless some 
other process came into operation, neither refraction nor reflection, 
however often repeated, would destroy the energy of light. The 
theory gives no account, therefore, as Brewster shows, of 24 parts 
out of 25 of the light which falls upon a black coal, and the ;th part 
which is reflected from the lustrous surface is equally inconsistent 
with the theory, because fine coal-dust is almost entirely devoid of 
reflective power. It is now generally believed that the colours of 
natural bodies are due to the unequal absorption of rays of light of 
different refrangibility, but it is still far from plain how the energy 
of the light is converted into other forms of energy. 

W. Sranuey JEvons. 
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In a volume which he has lately published on the subject of national 
education, and which, from the great knowledge of the subject that 
he possesses, is likely to become the text-book of the middle or 
moderate party, Dr. Rigg, one of the members of the London School 
Board for the Westminster Division, expresses and defends a very 


strong opinion which he has formed against the gratuitousness of 
public elementary education. As in the work of Dr. Rigg we 
have that which as yet has not appeared—namely, a collection of 
the arguments against free schools by a learned opponent of that 
principle—it behoves those who hold the contrary opinion to 
examine the views of Dr. Rigg, and to see whether his conclusions 
can be upset. 

Dr. Rigg commences his chapter upon free education, most 
unfortunately for himself, by quoting two passages of general 
observations on education from the works of Mr. Mill. He begins 
by speaking of Mr. Mill’s doctrine as “the true one,” and he ends 
his quotation by remarking that ‘if these principles are right, 
free education for the whole people must be an unwarrantable 
demand.’ An unfortunate commencement for Dr. Rigg, inasmuch as 
the late Mr. Mill was strongly in favour of the universal gratuitous- 
ness of elementary education in England. The controversy, however, 
is too large a one to be settled by authority, however weighty, and 
I shall, therefore, venture to follow Dr. Rigg through his own 
argument, passing over without notice a most unworthy attack 
upon the advocates of free schools in France, founded upon the 
accident of Dr. Rigg having seen a petition to the I’rench Chamber 
for gratuitous education lying in a shop in which he bought a book 
attacking marriage. Surely Dr. Rigg must know, when he says 
that in 1879 this obscure bookseller’s was the only place in Paris 
where he saw a petition for gratuitous education, that the Imperial 
Minister of Education at that very time had lately written most 
powerfully in favour of the principle. Surely he must know now 
that the majority of the members of two-thirds of those very Con- 
servative bodies, the Departmental General Councils of France, 
petitioned last year in faveur of the principle, and that only the 
conflict as to the denominationalism of the teaching has prevented 
it from being up to the present time adopted by the National 
Assembly. 

Having quoted against the principle of free education ‘“ the two 
most distinguished authorities on the principles of political economy ” 
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—namely, Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett, of whom one, Mr. Mill, 
differed from him, as I have shown—Dr. Rigg goes, on to give his 
own arguments, which may be abridged as follows :— 

1. If free education, why not free clothes and free food? 
Or, in other words, “is the individual or family the unit in the 
fabric of the nation?” If it be the family, must not the parent be 
held responsible for providing for education as much as for other 
wants of his children ¢ 

2. The cost. 

3. That free education has not answered elsewhere than in 
Switzerland. 

With these arguments I will deal one by one. 

1. A great deal has from time to time been made of the economic 
argument against free schools, which is variously expressed by the 
phrases “ Communism,” “ Socialism,” and so forth. I contend that 
it would be sufficient to avoid this argument without directly meeting 
it, and oppose to it a counter-case which I shall presently examine, 
and which may be here indicated—namely, that the country has 
set its heart upon universal education; that universal education 
cannot be secured except by compulsion ; that compulsion lands us 
in free schools or a large remission of fees; that remission of fees 
is open to every objection to which free schools are open, and to 
many more, as for instance that it is impossible to decide with 
fairness in what case it should be granted and in what refused. 
This counter-case is an answer; but I go further, and contend that 
the economic objection fell to the ground when we first conceded 
the necessity of public aid to education. Dr. Rigg is aware of this, 
and struggles through many pages to prove that State aid to education 
is but a temporary thing. To answer him upon this point would take 
ten times the space which it would be possible to give, and all that 
I can say is that he stands almost alone in his opinion. It certainly 
is not shared by those who have had to administer the Education 
Department, and who may be supposed to be best acquainted with 
this branch of the question. To all but Dr. Rigg we might answer, 
when they speak of Communism, that the school fee is but a 
small fraction of the total cost of a child’s schooling—that if pay- 
ment for education by the public is Communism, the payment of 
three-fourths of the charge, as at present, is Communism to that 
extent. When we come to a mere question of degree, the argument 
of principle ought to be given up. That argument amounts on the 
one hand to a general statement that education is the duty of the 
parent rather than of the State, and on the other hand to a minor 
statement that it is wrong to tax the unmarried for the benefit of 
the married, and those who have few children for the benefit of those 
who have many. ‘The general argument must drop when you 
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permit the State already to bear three-fourths of the charge, and 
when the parent often pays but one-fourth, and is well aware that the 
public bears the main burden of the charge. When people say that 
the parent who cannot pay the school-fee isa pauper in fact, and may 
just as well be made one formally, they ought, in order to be logical, 
to go on and say that the parent who cannot pay the whole cost of 
the schooling of all his children of school age—some 3s. a week, 
perhaps, in the case of a labourer earning 9s. a week,—is a pauper, and 
should be driven into the pauper’s house. They shrink from this, and 
draw the line at the school fee. I am ready to take higher ground, 
and to deny that education is mainly a private duty. It is in a far 
higher sense a public duty. The community suffers by its absence 
in any of the individuals of whom that community is composed. 
It interferes to protect itself in the present, and to insure its continued 
and increased welfare in the future. As M. de Laveleye has well 
shown, countries which do not take the most energetic of means for 
making education general, will be left behind by those which have 
more foresight. Not only manufacture but agriculture, too, now 
needs machinery of a complicated nature, and in consequence, the 
skilled labour of educated men; while, without the universal diffusion 
of sound learning, higher wages mean only—more drink. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the consideration of the minor 
statement, which declares that it is wrong to tax those who have no 
children, or few children, for the benefit of those who have many— 
we see at once that whatever this hardship may be, it already exists, 
and that the objection which ought to have been heard long ago, was 
only first raised when it was proposed to establish an absolutely free 
system. The workmen with no children are, asa general rule, lodgers, 
who do not pay rates. The taxes from which the largest share of 


the school costs are paid, are those duties towards which the man 


with many children, consuming tea and sugar, pays more largely 
than does the man with none or few. 


Besides which, a small rate 
may be looked upon as being for all a more convenient form of pay- 
ment than 2 fee,—being an insurance payment spread over a long 
term of years—while the school fee is a concentrated payment raised 
at the hardest period, financially speaking, of the married man’s 
career. 

The cost of free schools is a just and a wise charge upon the pro- 
perty of the nation. Talleyrand, when he proposed a system of {ree 
schools for France, put the question in its proper light. He said 
that society ought in the first place to pay what is needful for defence 
and government. In the next place, society, he thought, was bound 
to pay what was necessary to ward off from its members many ills to 
which otherwise they would be constantly exposed. Education was 
the chief of the defences against these ills, whence he gathered tha: 
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society ought to pay all that was wanted to cause education to reach 
every one of its members. If this was so in the past, how much 
more at the present time, when everywhere democracy is gaining 
ground ; when we have a widely-extended suffrage, accompanied as 
yet with no guarantee for the freedom from gross ignorance of those 
who exercise it? How, as M. de Laveleye asks, in the work to which 
already I have referred, are we to preserve free institutions but by 
fighting the enemy within the walls—ignorance—with as much 
energy as is displayed against the enemy that is without? If we 
answer that we will fight it, we must draw the inference that 
instruction, like war, is a public service, the charges of which must 
be met out of public funds. Almost as strong is the argument 
upon commercial grounds. Professor Fawcett, who is one of the 
leading opponents of Free Schools, has written :—‘ Education, by 
enormously increasing the efficiency of labour, would make labour 
and capital both more productive. The cost of commodities would 
be lessened ; every branch of industry would acquire a new pros- 
perity, and this prosperity would be shared by the whole community.” 
Well, surely these are reasons for paying the cost from public funds. 
After all, however, the main argument on which we who defend free 
schools ought, by choice, to rely, is that the country is determined to 
have universal schooling, that universal schooling means real com- 
pulsion, and that compulsion is impossible without the freedom of 
the schools. 

Coming to the second of Dr. Rigg’s objections, namely, that which 
concerns the actual money to he spent, I am well aware that there is 
abroad a wholesome dread of rates. Are there not, we may ask our- 
selves, public funds in existence which might be utilised for educa- 
tion? Jew in these times will be found to deny that the Church 
property is public property, the use of which the State may control 
and direct. The general wish of the donors seems to have been the 
advancement of the moral and intellectual well-being of the people 
of this country. All that the country has to ask itself is, whether 
the existing uses to which this vast public property is applied are the 
best possible uses to which it could be applied, and looking to the 
present division of the Church into hostile camps, it is more than 
ever clear that this is not the case. It has been justly said that the 
Church of Englend, least of all religious establishments, is entitled 
to dispute the power of the Legislature to alter the destination of 
endowments, since it owes to the exercise of such a power all its own 
possessions. The very staunchest defenders of the Church now 
admit these statements, and admit also that “something must be 
done ;” that the basis of the Church must be widened ; that it must 
be made more inclusive and less dogmatic. Let them try. I fear 
that they will fail; and that if the success of their experiment were 
ever possible, it is now too late; but if they fail, national education 
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is proclaimed by every doctrine of relationship the inheritor of the 
four millions a year of surplus national property—that would remain, 
after providing upon the most liberal footing for the maintenance of 
the disestablished Church. Even without touching the Church 
there exist enormous funds. Mr. Gilbert, in his excellent work 
“ Contrasts,” writes: “Lord Brougham is said to have stated at a 
public meeting, that if the sick and educational endowments of 
London were spread with economy over the whole area, their 
revenue would be sufficient to relieve the whole sick poor of London, 
and to supply the means of a good education for the poorer and 
lower middle class, without need of calling on the ratepayers for 
assistance.” 

The third of Dr. Rigg’s statements is the most astonishing of all. 
He appears to be imperfectly informed as to the facts of foreign 
experience on the subject of free schools. What are these facts ? 
Everywhere the — of free 7 is gaining ground. In Den- 
mark and Norw e-eminent in educa- 
tion matters—the schools are, aul long rs been, free. In America, 
the four states of the Union, which ance had a system of payment of 
fees, have abandoned it; and in the whole of that vast country 
education is now free. In the canton of Zurich—the most prosperous 
of the Swiss cantons; in the colony of Queensland, with splendid 
results, and now in Victoria; in Chili, and even in Hawaii, educa- 
tion is free. Prussia, by article twenty-four of her new constitution, 
is said by M. de Laveleye to have decided upon the freedom of her 
schools, though this is possibly a mistake. Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal have all of them voted the freedom of the schools. In 
Austria and France, where school fees are taken, there is no com- 
pulsion, and education stands very low; and the only countries that 
can now be quoted against free schools, as countries where education 
is general, and advancing in spite of the payment of fees being main- 
tained, are Sweden, part of North Germany, and part of Switzerland. 
The greatest of French economists, J. B. Say, was, like the greatest 
of English economists, John Stuart Mill, an upholder of the prin- 
ciple of free schools, not to speak of those American authorities, the 
weight of whose names on such a subject those acquainted with the 
matter will not contest. The principle of free schools is not only 
widely supported, but is also elsewhere gaining ground. In France, 
for instance, the majority of the people have pronounced in its 
favour, as is shown by the almost unanimous vote of the departmental 
general councils. The countries which have changed from payment 
to free schools have not had reason to regret their action. In Con- 
necticut 10,000 children, and 30,000 in New York, were brought 
into the schools for the first time by the adoption of a free-school 
system, and that in a single year, while the average attendance of 
the children was increased by fourteen days out of a hundred and 
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ninety. This increase of regularity of attendance disproves the 
argument against free schools, which is stated in the words, “ the 
poor only value that for which they pay.” Indeed, both M. Duruy’s 
report and the Belgian Government statistics show that the children 
who pay fees attend less regularly than those whose fees are paid. 
In Belgium the average attendance of paying children is one hundred 
and eighty-one days, and of free scholars one hundred and eighty- 
four days, although the latter being the children of the poor, their 
labour is of more value to their parents. The Birmingham Education 
Aid Society’s report gives evidence of the same kind. The children 
to whom iree orders were given by the Society attended far more 
regularly than did the paying children in the town. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that this argument drops if universal com- 
pulsion is to prevail, inasmuch as the children will be taught whether 
the parents value instruction or no. 

I said just now that Dr. Rigg was not accurately informed as to 
the facts of free education in foreign countries. He speaks of the 
schools in America as being “often free,” whereas the fact is that 
they are invariably free; and when he says that “1 


rate bills” in a 
considerable number of States are still in general use, he says that 
which is not the case. 


It may be seen, therefore, that when Dr. 
Rigg tells us that a movement in America is beginning to be made 


against the system of free education, he thoroughly misleads his 
readers, inasmuch as the movement has been the other way, and has 
had the result within the last very few years of entirely destroying the 
rate bills in those Sta 


States where, up to then, they had continued to 
exist. 
‘To turn to more general considerations, we find that the views in 
favour of free schools, which have been ably maintained by the 
chief French writer and the chief Belgian writer upon education— 
his Excellency M. Duruy and M. Emile de Laveleye 


are steadily 
gaining ground abroad. 


M. de Laveleye, indeed, a writer almost 
the equal of De Tocqueville in his power of generalisation, and in 
his grasp of the principles which lie at the root of the political and 
philosophical subjects on which he undertakes to instruct the world, 
has lately, after discussing the question of school fees with a pro- 
fundity which has rarely been equalled, given it as his opinion that 
‘in countries where educational progress is slow ”—and he includes 
England among them—“ and where the principle of compulsion is 
new, we ought to add freedom to compulsion.” 

The proceedings of the London School Board, and the perplexities 
of all the other School Board *» England, show the difficulties in 
which we are landed by remiss fees ; yet all admit that without 
a large remission of fees comy cannot be worked, and all or 
almost all admit the necessity « pulsion. If there be need to 
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name authorities, we may name the member for Hackney, Mr. 
Charles Reed, who, as vice-chairman of the London School Board. 
has a more intimate acquaintance with the subject than perhaps any 
other member of the House of Commons. He admits frankly the 
need for a wide remission of fees. Mr. Reed said last year before 
the London Board, that beiind the class yet reached by the officers 
of the Board there was “a dead weight of sheer inability to pay the 
fee.” It was admitted by all the members of the Board that “ direct 
and universal compulsion was essen‘ial to the working of the Act.” 
It was admitted, too, on all sides that compulsion had not as yet 
been effectively applied. Here, then, we are landed in remission of 
fees, and in all the special difficulties raised by Mr. Forster’s bill of 
last July. 

What can be said of a proposal to adminster remission of fees 
through Boards of Guardians? The guardians do not want the 
work, and, if they can help themselves, this work they will not do. 
Without any gain, you give a flavour of poor-law relief to all Board 
school education. No proposition could be less admissible. 

What can be said for any other plan for remission of school 
fees? What rules can be laid down to regulate remissions? Who 
is to judge the cases? Are the distinguished members of the 
London School Board to spend all the days of the year in the same 
manner in which they spent one afternoon, in trying in vain to decide 
five cases of application for remission of school fees? Are we going 
to grant remissions to the children of the drunken, and refuse them 
to those who stint themselves of food to pay for their children’s 
schooling ; that is, to refuse free admissions to the decent poor, only 
because they are decent ? 

Dr. Rigg himself admits that the London School Board have failed 
in their administration of compulsion; stern as they have been 
towards the parents, and extravagant as they have been in their 
expenditure to secure accurate lists of the children of school age. 
He says, “the number of children still in the streets, day by day, 
has not in the worst districts greatly diminished.” This is a terrible 
admission for Dr. Rigg to make, and the necessity of making it 
ought to cause him to pause before he declares that the interference 
of the State must be checked rather than suffered to increase. .My 
position is, that universal compulsion is in this country impossible, 
and, consequently, that universal education is impossible, without 
either the establishment of free schools, or else of a system of a 
wide remission of fees; and that remission of fees is open to all 
the economic objections that are urged against free schools, and to 
other objections besides. Remission of fees throws an increased burden 
upon the willing horse. It taxes those who can just manage to pay, 
for the benefit of those who will not pay. It degrades children whose 
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fees are remitted, and the ‘parents of those children. Yet, those 
gentlemen who, like Dr. Rigg and Professor Fawcett, speak in the 
name of economic science, fail to defend remission of fees, and fail 
on the other hand to show that it is possible to avoid remission. 
Indeed, in his recent speech at Brighton, Professor Fawcett said :— 
“The question of the remission of fees must be determined by 
considering whether or not the parent can afford to pay the fees.” 
With what scorn would Professor Fawcett receive such a statement 
if made by an opponent. By the adoption of a free school system 
alone is it possible to gain universality of education coupled with an 
increase of union, instead of an increase of jealousy, between 
classes; and we who support free schools and believe this statement, 
have a right to ask that those who object to free schools should either 
defend remission of fees, or else show that without reunion it is 
possible to obtain the universal instruction of the people. 

In a recently published piece Mr. Herbert Spencer joined 
in the attack upon free schools; but he went much further than 
had most of the opponents of that principle, for he attempted 
to disprove what he called the ‘“ moralising effects” of educa- 
tion. Supposing him to be right, his answer does not touch 
the argument for State education which is based upon the 
public need for giving the freest scope to individual force, and the 
highest efficiency to the State built up of the individuals to be 
taught. Whatever may be the effects of instruction upon the moral 
mind, Mr. Herbert Spencer will surely not, in these days, deny the 
greater efficiency of the instructed labourer; and State education 
could be defended on this ground alone, without so much as raising 
any considerations of another kind. Moreover, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in widening the ground of attack, has greatly widened the 
ground of defence. In attacking free schools, he attacks, as he was 
logically forced to do, the whole idea of State aid to education. 
He, therefore, sets against him, and on our side, all those, who 
constitute the vast majority of intelligent people in this and all 
other civilized countries, who are convinced that education is a State 
necessity, which must be undertaken by the State in cases where the 
parent makes default. For this reason, the more attention that is 
turned to this subject, the more certain it is that those who believe 
in the necessity for State aid to education, will find themselves 
compelled, even if unwillingly compelled, to adopt our view with 
regard to the freedom of schools; and I think that the experience 
gained by the School Boards during the next few years will show 
that the programme which I ventured to suggest at Glasgow, 
and which has since been so powerfully supported in the 
Fortnightly Review, is worthy of adoption by politicians, which 
couples Free Schools with Free Church, Free Trade, and Free 
Land. CuarLes WeENtwortH DiLke. 
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THERE was of course much commotion among all circles of society 
in London as soon as it was known to have been decided that the 
Countess Lovel was the Countess Lovel, and that Lady Anna was 
the heiress of the late Earl. Bets were paid,—and bets no doubt 
were left unpaid,—to a great amount. Men at theclubs talked more 
about the Lovels than they had done even during the month pre- 
ceding the trial. The Countess became on a sudden very popular. 
Exaggerated stories were told of the romance of her past life, 

though it would have been well nigh impossible to exaggerate her 
sufferings. er patience, her long endurance and persistency were 
extolled by all. The wealth that would accrue to her and to her 
daughter was of course doubled. Had anybody seen her? Did 
anybody know her? Even the Murrays began to be proud of her, 
and old Lady Jemima Magtaggart, who had been a Murray before 
she married General Mag as he was called, went at once and called 
upon the Countess in Keppel Street. Being the first that did so, 
before the Countess had suspected any invasion, she was admitted,— 
and came away declaring that sorrow must have driven the Countess 
mad. ‘The Countess, no doubt, did not receive her distant relative 
with any gentle courtesy. She had sworn to herself often, 
that come what come might, she would never cross the threshold 
of a Murray. Old Lord Swanage, who had married some very 
distant Lovel, wrote to her a letter full of very proper feeling. 
It had been, he said, quite impossible for him to know the truth 
before the truth had come to light, and therefore he made no 
apology for not having before this made overtures of friendship to 
his connection. He now begged to express his great delight that 
she who had so well deserved success had been successful, and to 
offer her his hand in friendship, should she be inclined to accept it. 
The Countess answered him in a strain which certainly showed that 
she was not mad. It was not her policy to quarrel with any Lovel, 
and her letter was very courteous. She was greatly obliged to him 
for his kindness, and had felt as strongly as he could do that she 
could have no claim on her husband’s relations till she should 
succeed in establishing her rights. She accepted his hand in the 
spirit in which it had been offered, and hoped that his Lordship 
might yet become a friend of her daughter. For herself,—she 
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feared that all that she had suffered had made her unfit for much 
social intercourse. Her strength, she said, had been sufficient to 
carry her thus far, but was now failing her. 

Then, too, there came to her that great glory of which the lawyer 
had given her a hint. She received a letter from the private 
secretary of his Majesty the King, telling her that his Majesty had 
heard her story with great interest, and now congratulated her 
heartily on the re-establishment of her rank and position. She 
wrote a very curt note, begging that her thanks might be given to 
his Majesty,—and then she burned the private secretary’s letter. 
No congratulations were anything to her till she should see her 
daughter freed from the debasement of her engagement to the 
tailor. 

Speculation was rife as to the kind of life which the Countess 
would lead. That she would have wealth sufficient to blaze forth in 
London with all the glories of Countess-ship, there was no doubt. 
Her own share of the estate was put down as worth at least ten 
thousand a year for her life, and this she would enjoy without 
deductions, and with no other expenditure than that needed for 
herself. Her age was ascertained to a day, and it was known that 
she was as yet. only forty-five. Was it not probable that some 
happy man might share her wealth with her? What an excellent 
thing it would be for old Lundy,—the Marquis of Lundy,—who had 
run through every shilling of his own property. Before a week was 
over, the suggestion had been made to old Lundy. ‘They say she is 
mad, but she can’t be mad enough for that,” said the Marquis. 

The rector hurried home full of indignation, but he had a word or 
two with his nephew before he started. ‘“ What do you mean to do 
now, Frederic?” asked the rector with a very grave demeanour. 

“Do? I don’t know that I shall do anything.” 

‘You give up ihe girl, then?” 

“My dear uncle; that is a sort of question that I don’t think a 
man ever likes to be asked.” 

** But I suppose I may ask how you intend to live ? ” 

“JT trust, uncle Charles, that I shall not, at any rate, be a burden 
to my relatives.” 

“Oh; very well; very well. Of course I have nothing more to 
say. I think it right, all the same, to express my opinion that you 
have been grossly misused by Sir William Patterson. Of course 
what I say will have no weight with you; but that is my opinion.” 

“T do not agree with you, uncle Charles.” 

“Very well; I have nothing more to say. It is right that I 
should let you know that I do not believe that this woman was ever 
Lord Lovel’s wife. I never did believe it, and I never will believe it. 
All that about marrying the girl has been a take in from beginning 
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to end ;—all planned to induce you to do just what you have done. 
No word in courtesy should ever have been spoken to either of 
them.”’ 


“T am as sure that she is the Countess as I am that I am the 
Earl.” 
“Very well. It costs me nothing, but it costs you thirty 


thousand a year. Do you mean to come down to Yoxham this 
winter ?” 


“7 

“Are the horses to be kept there?” Now hitherto the rich 
rector had kept the poor lord’s hunters without charging his nephew 
ought for their expense. He was a man so constituted that it would 
have been a misery to him that the head of his family should not 
have horses to ride. But now he could not but remember all that he 
had done, all that he was doing, and the return that was made to 
him. Nevertheless he could have bit the tongue out of his mouth 
for asking the question ‘as soon as the words were spoken. 

“IT will have them sold immediately,” said the Earl. ‘“ They 
shall come up to Tattersall’s before the week is over.” 

“T didn’t mean that.” 

“T am glad that you thought of it, uncle Charles. They shall be 
taken away at once.” 

“They are quite welcome to remain at Yoxham.” 

“ They shall be removed,—and sold,” said the Earl. ‘“ Remember 
me to my aunts. Good bye.”’ Then the rector went down to Yox- 
ham an angry and a miserable man. 

There were very many who still agreed with the rector in thinking 
that the Earl’s case had been mismanaged. ‘There was surely 
enough of ground for a prolonged fight to have enabled the Lovel 
party to have driven their opponents to a compromise. There was 
a feeling that the Solicitor-General had been carried away by some 
romantic idea of abstract right, and had acted in direct opposition to 
all the usages of forensic advocacy as established in England. What 
was it to him whether the Countess were or were not a real Countess ? 
It had been his duty to get what he could for the Earl, his client. 
There had been much to get, and with patience no doubt something 
might have been got. But he had gotten nothing. Many thought 
that he had altogether cut his own throat, and that he would have 
to take the first “puny” judgeship vacant. ‘“ He is a great man,—a 
very great man indeed,” said the Attorney-General, in answer to 
some one who was abusing Sir William. “There is not one of us 
can hold a candle to him. But, then, as I have always said, he ought 
to have been a poet !”’ 

In discussing the Solicitor-General’s conduct men thought more 
of Lady Anna than her mother. The truth about Lady Anna and 
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her engagement was generally known in a misty, hazy, half-truthful 
manner. That she was engaged to marry Daniel Thwaite, who was 
now becoming famous and the cause of a greatly increased business 
in Wigmore Street, was certain. It was certain also that the Earl 
had desired to marry her. But as to the condition in which the 
matter stood at present there was a very divided opinion. Not a few 
were positive that a written engagement had been given to the Earl 
that he should have the heiress before the Solicitor-General had 
made his speech,—but, according to these, the tailor’s hold over the 
young lady was so strong, that she now refused to abide by her own 
compact. She was in the tailor’s hands and the tailor could do what 
he liked with her. It was known that Lady Anna was in Bedford 
Square, and not a few walked before the Serjeant’s house in the 
hopes of seeing her. The romance at any rate was not over, and 
possibly there might even yet be a compromise. If the Earl could 
get even five thousand a year out of the property, it was thought 
that the Solicitor-General might hold his cwn and in due time be- 
come at any rate a Chief Baron. 

In the mean time Daniel Thwaite remained in moody silence 
among the workmen in Wigmore Street, unseen of any of those who 
rushed there for new liveries in order that they might catch a glimpse 
of the successful hero,—till one morning, about five days after the 
trial was over, when he receiyel a letter from Messrs. Goffe and 
Goffe. Messrs. Goffe and Goffe had the pleasure of informing him 
that an accurate account of all money transactions between Countess 
Lovel and his father had been kept by the Countess ;—that the 
Countess on behalf of herself and Lady Anna Lovel acknowledged a 
debt due to the estate of the late Mr. Thomas Thwaite, amounting 
to £9,109 3s. 4d., and that a cheque to that amount should be at 
once handed to him,—Daniel Thwaite the son,—if he would call at 
the chambers of Messrs. Goffe and Goffe, with a certified copy of 
the probate of the will of Thomas Thwaite the father. 

Nine thousand pounds,—and that to be paid to him immediately, 
—on that very day if he chose to call for it! The copy of the 
probate of the will he had in his pocket at that moment. But he 
worked out his day’s work without going near Messrs. Goffe and 
Goffe. And yet he thought much of his money ; and once, when one 
of his employers spoke to him somewhat roughly, he remembered 
that he was probably a better man than his master. What should 
he now do with himself and his money, lf, —how 





use it so that he might be of service to the world? He would go no 
doubt to some country in which there were no earls and no 
countesses ;—but he could go nowhere till he should know what 
might be his fate with the Earl’s daughter, who at present was his 
destiny. His mind was absolutely divided. In one hour he would 
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say to himself that the poet was certainly right ;—and in the next 
he was sure that the poet must have been wrong. As regarded 
money, nine thousand pounds was as good to him as any sum that 
could be named. He could do with that all that he required that 
money should do for him. Could he at this time have had his own 
way absolutely, he would have left all the remainder of the wealth 
behind him, to be shared as they pleased to share it between the Earl 
and the Countess, and he would have gone at once, taking with him 
the girl whom he loved. He would have revelled in the pride of 
thinking that all of them should say that he had wanted and had 
won the girl only,—and not the wealth of the Lovels; that he had 
taken only what was his own, and that his wife would be dependent 
on him, not he on her. But this was not possible. It was now 
months since he had heard the girl's voice, or had received any 
assurance from her that she was still true to him. But, in lieu of 
this, he had the assurance that she was in possession of enormous 
wealth, and that she was the recognised cousin of lords and ladies 
by the dozen. 

When the evening came he saw one of his employers and told the 
man that he wished that his place might be filled. Why was he 
going? Did he expect to better himself? When was he going ? 
Was he in earnest? JDaniel told the truth at once as far as the 
payment of the money was concerned. He was to receive on the 
following day a sum of money which had been due to his father, 
and, when that should have been paid him, it would not suit him to 
work longer for weekly wages. The tailor grumbled, but there was 
nothing else to be said. Thwaite might leave them to-morrow if he 
wished. Thwaite took him at his word and never returned to the 
shop in Wigmore Street after that night. 

On reaching his lodgings he found another letter,—from Serjeant 
Bluestone. The Countess had so far given way as to accede to the 
proposition that there should be a meeting between her daughter 
and the tailor, and then there had arisen the question as to the 
manner in which this meeting should be arranged. The Countess 
would not write herself, nor would she allow her daughter to do so. 
It was desirable, she thought, that as few people should know of the 
meeting as possible, and at last, most unwillingly, the Serjeant 
undertook the task of arranging it. He wrote therefore as follows ;— 


“Mr. Serjeant Bluestone presents his compliments to Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite. Mr. Thwaite has no doubt heard of the result of the trial 
by which the Countess Lovel and her daughter have succeeded in 
obtaining the recognition of their rank. It is in contemplation 
with the Countess and Lady Anna Lovel to go abroad, but Lady Anna 
is desirous before she goes of seeing the son of the man who was her 
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mother’s staunch friend during many years of suffering. Lady Anna 
will be at home, at No. — Keppel Street, at eleven o’clock on Monday, 
23rd instant, if Mr. Thwaite can make it convenient to call then and 
there. 
‘* Bedford Square, 
17th November, 18—. 


“Tf Mr. Thwaite could call on the Serjeant before that date, 
either early in the morning at his house, or on Saturday at his 
chambers, — —, Inner Temple, it might perhaps be serviceable.” 


The postscript had not been added without much consideration. 
What would the tailor think of this invitation? Would he not be 
disposed to take it as encouragement in his pernicious suit? Would 
he not go to Keppel Street with a determination to insist upon 
the girl’s promise? The Serjeant had thought that it would be 
best to let the thing take its chance. But the Serjeant’s wife, and 
the Serjeant’s daughters, and the Countess, too, had all agreed that 
something if possible should be said to him to disabuse him of this 
idea. He was to have nine thousand pounds paid to him. Surely 
that might be sufficient. But, if he was greedy and wanted more 
money, more money should be given to him. Only he must be 
made to understand that the marriage was out of the question. 
So the Serjeant again gave way, and proposed the interview. 
Daniel sent back his compliments to the Serjeant and begged to say 
he would do as he was bid. He would call at the Serjeant’s 
chambers on the Saturday, and in Keppel Street on the following 
Monday, at the hours named. 

On the next morning,—the first morning of his freedom from 
the servitude of Wigmore Street,—he went to Messrs. Goffe and 
Goffe. He got up late and breakfasted late, in order that he might 
feel what it was to be an idle man. ‘I might now be as idle as the 
young Earl,” he said to himself; “but were I to attempt it, what 
should I do with myself? How should I make the hours pass by ?” 
He felt that he was lauding himself as the idea passed through his 
mind, and he struggled to quench his own pride. “ And yet,” said 
he in his thoughts, “is it not fit that I should know myself to be 
better than he is? If I have no self-confidence, how can I be bold 
to persevere ? The man that works is to him that is idle, as light is 
to darkness.” 

He was admitted at once to Mr. Goffe’s private room, and was 
received with a smiling welcome, and an outstretched hand. “Iam 
delighted, Mr. Thwaite, to be able to settle your claim on Lady 
Lovel with so little delay. I hope you were satisfied with her lady- 
ship’s statement of the account.” 

“Much more than satisfied with the amount. It appeared to me 
that I had no legal claim for more than a few hundred pounds.” 
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“ We knew better than that, Mr. Thwaite. We should have seen that 
no great injury was done. But luckily the Countess has been careful, 
and has put down each sum advanced, item by item. Full interest 
has been allowed at 5 per cent.,—as is quite proper. The Countess 
is an excellent woman of business.” 

‘No doubt, Mr. Goffe. I could have wished that she would have 
condescended to honour me with a line ;—but that is a matter of 
feeling.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thwaite; there are reasons ;—you must know that 
there are reasons.” 

“There may be good reasons or bad reasons.” 

“And there may be good judgment in such matters and bad 
judgment. But, however, . You will like to have this money 
by a cheque no doubt. There it is, £9,109 3s. 4d. Itis not often 
that we write one cheque for a bigger sum than that, Mr. Thwaite. 
Shall I cross it on your bankers? No bankers! With such a sum 
as that let me recommend you to open an account at once.” And 
Mr. Goffe absolutely walked down to Fleet Street with Daniel 
Thwaite the tailor, and introduced him at his own bank. Th 
business was soon transacted, and Daniel Thwaite went away west- 
ward, a capitalist, with a cheque book in his pocket. What was h 
to do with himself? He walked east again before the day was over, 
and made inquiries at various offices as to vessels sailing for Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and Quebee. Or how would it be with him 
if he should be minded to go east instead of west? So he supplied 
himself also with information as to vessels for Sydney. And what 
should he do when he got to the new country? He did not mean 
to be a tailor. He was astonished to find how little he had as yet 
realised in his mind the details of the exodus which he had proposed 
to himself. 


CHarrer XXXIV. 
I WILL TAKE YOUR WORD FOR NOYVIING. 


Ox the Saturday Daniel was at the Serjeant’s chambers early in the 
morning,—long before the hour at which the Serjeant himself was 
wont to attend. No time had in fact been named, and the tailor 
had chosen to suppose that as he had been desired to be early in 
Bedford Square, so had it also been intended that he should be early 
in the Temple. For two hours he walked about the passages and 
the courts, thinking ill of the lawyer for being so late at his business, 
and endeavouring to determine what he would do with himself. 
He had not a friend in the world, unless Lady Anna were a friend ; 
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—hardly an acquaintance. And yet, remembering what his father 
had done, what he himself had helped to do, he thought that he ought 
to have had many friends. Those very persons who were now his 
bitterest enemies, the Countess and all they who had supported her, 
should have been bound to him by close ties. Yet he knew that it 
was impossible that they should not hate him. He could understand 
their feelings with reference to their own rank, though to him that 
rank was contemptible. Of course he was alone. Of course he 
would fail. He was almost prepared to acknowledge as much to the 
Serjeant. He had heard of a certain vessel that would start in three 
days for the rising colony called New South Wales, and he almost 
wished that he had taken his passage in her. 

At ten o’clock he had been desired to call at cleven, and as the 
clock struck eleven he knocked at the Serjeant’s door. “Serjeant 
Bluestone is not here yet,” said the clerk, who was disposed to 
be annoyed by the man’s pertinacity. 

“He told me to come early in the morning, and this is not 
early.” 

“He is not here yet, sir.” 

“You told me to come at eleven, and it is past eleven.” 

“Tt is one minute past, and you can sit down and wait for him 
if you please.” Daniel refused to wait, and was again about to 
depart in his wrath, when the Serjeant appeared upon the stairs. 
He introduced himself, and expressed regret that he should have 
found his visitor there before him. Daniel, muttering something, 
followed the lawyer into his room, and then the door was closed. 
He stood till he was invited to sit, and was determined to make 
himself disagreeable. This man was one of his enemies,—was one 
who no doubt thought little of him because he was a tailor, who 
suspected his motives, and was anxious to rob him of his bride. 
The Serjeant retired for a moment to an inner room, while the tailor 
girded up his loins and prepared himself for battle. 

“Mr. Thwaite,” said the Serjeant, as he re-entered the room, 
‘you probably know that I have been counsel for Lady Lovel and 
her daughter in the late trial.” Daniel assented by a nod of his 
head. “My connection with the Countess would naturally have 
been then closed. We have gained our cause, and there would 
be an end of it. But as things have turned out it has been other- 
wise. Lady Anna Lovel has been staying with Mrs. Bluestone.” 

“In Bedford Square ?” 

“ Yes, at my house.” 

“T did not know. The Countess told me she was not in Keppel 
Street, but refused to inform me where she was staying. I should 


not have interfered with her ladyship’s plans, had she been less 
secret with me.” 
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“ Surely it was unnecessary that she should tell you.” 
“Quite unnecessary ;—but hardly unnatural after all that has 
occurred. As the Countess is with you only a friend of late date, 
you are probably unaware of the former friendship which existed 
between us. There was a time in which I certainly did not think 
that Lady Lovel would ever decline to speak to me about her 
daughter. But all this is nothing to you, Serjeant Bluestone.” 

“It is something to me, Mr. Thwaite, as her friend. Is there no 
reason why she should have treated you thus? 
conscience.” 

‘My conscience is clear in the matter.” 

“T have sent for you here, Mr. Thwaite, to ask you whether you 
cannot yourself understand that this which you have proposed to do 
must make you an enemy to the Countess, and annul and set aside 
all that kindness which you have shown her? I put it to your own 
reason. Do you think it possible that the Countess should be 
otherwise than outraged at the proposition you have made to her?” 

“‘T have made no proposition to her ladyship.” 

“Have you made none to her daughter ?” 

“ Certainly I have. I have asked her to be my wife.” 

“Come, Mr. Thwaite, do not palter with me.” 

“Palter with you! Who dares to say that I palter? I have 
never paltered. Paltering is lying, as I take it. Let the 
Countess be my enemy. I have not said that she should not be 
so. She might have answered my letter, I think, when the old 
man died. In our rank of life we should have done so. It may be 
different with lords and titled ladies. Let it pass, however. I did 
not mean to make any complaint. I came here because you sent 
for me.” 

“Yes;—TI did send for you,” said the Serjeant, wishing with 
all his heart that he had never been persuaded to take a step which 
imposed upon him so great a difficulty. “I did send for you. 
Lady Anna Lovel has expressed a wish to see you, before she leaves 
London.” 

“JT will wait upon Lady Anna Lovel.”’ 

“T need hardly tell you that her wish has been opposed by her 
friends.” 

‘No doubt it was.” 

“But she has said with so much earnestness that she cannot 
consider herself to be absolved from the promise which she made to 
you when she was a child 

‘She was no child when she made it.” 

“Tt does not signify. She cannot be absolved from the promise 
which I suppose she did make + 
“She certainly made it, Serjeant Bluestone.” 

VOL, XIV. N.S. 3H 
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“Will you allow me to continue my statement? It will not 
occupy you long. She assures her mother that she cannot consider 
herself to be absolved from that promise without your sanction. 
She has been living in my house for some weeks, and I do not 
myself doubt in the least that were she thus freed an alliance would 
soon be arranged between her and her cousin.” 

“T have heard of that alliance.” 

“Tt would be in every respect a most satisfactory and happy 
marriage. The young Earl has behaved with great consideration 
and forbearance in abstaining from pushing his claims.” 

“Tn abstaining from asking for that which he did not believe to 
be his own.” 

“You had better hear me to the end, Mr. Thwaite. All the 
friends of the two young people desire it. The Earl himself is 
warmly attached to his cousin.” 

“So am I,—and have been for many years.” 

“ We all believe that she loves him.” 

“‘ Let her say so to me, Serjeant Bluestone, and there shall be an 
end of it all. It seems to me that Lord Lovel and I have different 
ideas about a woman. I would not take the hand of a girl who told 
me that she loved another man, even though she was as dear to me, 
as,——as Lady Anna is dear to me now. And as for what she 
might have in her hand, it would go for naught with me, though 
I might have to face beggary without her. It seems to me that 
Lord Lovel is less particular in this matter.” 

“T do not see that you and I have anything to do with that,” 
replied the Serjeant, hardly knowing what to say. 

“T have nothing to do with Lord Lovel, certainly,—nor has he 
with me. As to his cousin,— it is for her to choose.”’ 

“We think,—I am only telling you what we think ;—but we 
think, Mr. Thwaite, that the young lady’s affections are fixed on her 
cousin. It is natural that they should be so; and watching her 
as closely as we can, we believe such to be the case. I will be quite 
on the square with you, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“ With me and with everybody else I hope, Serjeant Bluestone.” 

“T hope so,” said the Serjeant, laughing; “but at any rate I 
will be so with you now. We have been unable to get from Lady 
Anna any certain reply,—any assurance of her own wishes. She 
has told her mother that she cannot accept Lord Lovel’s addresses 
till she has seen you.” The Serjeant in this was not quite on the 
square, as Lady Anna had never said so. ‘“ We believe that she 
considers it necessary, to her conscience, to be made free by your 
permission, before she can follow her own inclinations and accede to 
those of all her friends.” 


“She shall have my permission in a moment,—if she will ask 
for it.” 
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‘Could you not be more generous even than that ?” 

‘How more generous, Serjeant Bluestone ? ” 

“Offer it to her unasked. You have already said that you would 
not accept her hand if you did not believe that you had her heart 
also,—and the sentiment did you honour. Think of her condition, 
and be generous to her.” 

“Generous to her! You mean generous to Lady Lovel,— 
generous to Lord Lovel,—generous to all the Lovels except her. 
It seems to me that all the generosity is to be on one side.” 

“By no means. We can be generous too.” 

“If that be generosity, I will be generous. I will offer her 
that permission. I will not wait till she asks for it. I will beg her 
to tell me if it be true that she loves this cousin, and if she can say 
that it is true, she shall want no permission from me to be free. 
She shall be free.” 

“It is not a question, you sce, between yourself and Lord Lovel. 
It is quite out of the question that she should in any event become 
your wife. Even had she power to do it 

“She has the power.” 








“ Practically she has no such power, Mr. Thwaite. A young person 
such as Lady Anna Lovel is und must be under the control of her 
natural guardian. She is so altogether. Her mother could not,— 
and would not,—constrain her to any marriage; but has quite 
sufficient power over her to prevent any marriage. Lady Anna 
has never for a moment supposed that she could become your wife 
since she learned what were the feelings of her mother and her 
family.” The Serjeant certainly did not keep his promise of 
being “on the square.” ‘“ But your generosity is necessary to 
enable Lady Lovel to bring to a happy termination all those 
sufferings with which her life has been afflicted.” 

“T do not owe much to the Countess; but if it be generous to do 
as I have said I would do,—I will be generous. I will tell her 
daughter, without any question asked from her, that she is free to 
marry her cousin if she wishes,” 

So fur the Serjeant, though he had not been altogether as 
truthful as he had promised, had been discreet. He had said 
nothing to set the tailor vehemently against the Lovel interest, and 
had succeeded in obtaining a useful pledge. But, in his next 
attempt, he was less wise. ‘I think, you know, Mr. Thwaite, that 
the Countess also has been generous.” 

* As how?” 

“ You have received £9,000 already, I believe.” 

“JT have received what I presume to be my own. If I have had 
more it shall be refunded.” 

“ No;—no; by no means, aking a liberal view of the matte: 

du 2 
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as the Countess was bound to do in honour, she was, I think, right 
in paying you what she has paid.” 

“J want nothing from her in what you call honour. I want 
nothing liberal. If the money be not mine in common honesty she 
shall have it back again. I want nothing but my own.” 

“T think you are a little high flown, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“‘T dare say I may be,—to the thinking of a lawyer.” 

“The Countess, who is in truth your friend,—and will always be 
your friend if you will only be amenable to reason,—has been 
delighted to think that you are now in possession cf a sum of money 
which will place you above want.” 

“The Countess is very kind.” 

«And I can say more than that. She and all her friends are 
aware how much is due to your father’s son. If you will only aid 
us in our present project, if you will enable Lady Anna to become 
the wife of her cousin the Earl, much more shall be done than the 
mere payment of the debt which was due to you. It has been 
proposed to settle on you for life an annuity of four hundred pounds 
ayear. To this the Countess, Earl Lovel, and Lady Anna will all 
agree.” 

“Has the consent of Lady Anna been asked?” demanded the 
tailor, in a voice which was low, but which the Serjeant felt at the 
moment to be dangerous. 

“You may take my word that it shall be forthcoming,” said the 
Serjeant. 

“JT will take your word for nothing, Serjeant Bluestone. I do not 
think that among you all, you would dare to make such a proposition 
to Lady Anna Lovel, and I wonder that you should dare to make it 
tome. What have you seen in me to lead you to suppose that I 
would sell myself for a bribe? And how can you have been so 
unwise as to offer it after I have told you that she shall be free,—if 
she chooses to be free? But it is all one. You deal in subterfuges 
till you think it impossible that a man should be honest. You mine 
underground, till your eyes see nothing in the open daylight. You 
walk crookedly, till a straight path is an abomination to you. Four 
hundred a year is nothing to me for such a purpose as this,—would 
have been nothing to me even though no penny had been paid to me 
of the money which is my own. I can easily understand what it is 
that makes the Earl so devoted a lover. His devotion began when 
he had been told that the money was hers and not his,—and that in 
no other way could he get it. Mine began when no one believed 
that she would ever have a shilling for her fortune,—when all who 
bore her name and her mother’s ridiculed their claim. Mine was 
growing when my father first asked me whether I grudged that he 
rhould spend all that he had in their behalf. Mine came from 
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giving. His springs from the desire to get. Make the four 
hundred, four thousand ;—make it eight thousand, Serjeant Blue- 
stone, and offer it to him. I also will agree. With him you may 
succeed. Good morning, Serjeant Bluestone. On Monday next I 
will not be worse than my word,—even though you have offered me 
a bribe.” 

The Serjeant let the tailor go without a word further,—not, 
indeed, having a word to say. He had been insulted in his own 
chambers,—told that his word was worthless, and his honesty 
questionable. But he had been so told, that at the moment he had 
been unable to stop the speaker. He had sat, and smiled, and 
stroked his chin, and looked at the tailor as though he had been 
endeavouring to comfort himself with the idea that the man 
addressing him was merely an ignorant, half-mad, enthusiastic tailor, 
from whom decent conduct could not be expected. He was still 
smiling when Daniel Thwaite closed the door, and he almost laughed 
as he asked his clerk whether that energetic gentleman had taken 
himself down-stairs. ‘Oh, yes, sir; he glared at me when I opened 
the door, and rushed down four steps at a time.” But, on the whole, 
the Serjeant was contented with the interview. It would, no doubt, 
have been better had he said nothing of the four hundred a year. 
But in the offering of bribes there is always that danger. One can 
never be sure who will swallow his douceur at an easy gulp, so as 
hardly to betray an effort, and who will refuse even to open his lips. 
And then the latter man has the briber so much at advantage. 
When the luscious morsel has been refused, it is so easy to be 
indignant, so pleasant to be enthusiastically virtuous! The bribe 
had been refused, and so far the Serjeant had failed ;—but the 
desired promise had been made, and the Serjeant felt certain that it 
would be kept. He did not doubt but that Daniel Thwaite would 
himself offer the girl her freedom. But there was something in the 
man, though he was a tailor. He had an eye and a voice, and it 
might be that freedom offered, as he could offer it, would not be 
accepted. 

Daniel, as he went out into the court from the lawyer’s presence, 
was less satisfied than the lawyer. He had told the lawyer that his 
word was worth nothing, and yet he had believed much that the 
lawyer had said to him. The lawyer had told him that the girl 
loved her cousin, and only wanted his permission to be free that she 
might give her hand and her heart together to the young lord. 
Was it not natural that she should wish to do so? Within each 
hour, almost within each minute, he regarded the matter in lights 
that were perfectly antagonistic to each other. It was natural that 
she should wish to be a Countess, and that she should love a young 
lord who was gentle and beautiful;—and she should have his 
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permission accorded freely. But then, again, it was most unnatural, 
bestial, and almost monstrous, that a girl should change her love for 
a man, going from one man to another, simply because the latter 
man was gilt with gold, and decked with jewels, and sweet with 
perfume from a hairdresser’s. The poet must have been wrong 
there. If love be anything but a dream, surely it must adhere to 
the person, and not be liable to change at every offered vantage of 
name or birth, of rank or wealth. 

But she should have the offer. She should certainly have the 
offer. 


CHarTter XXXYV. 


THE SERJEANT AND MRS. BLUESTONE AT HOME. 


Lapy Anna was not told till the Saturday that she was to meet 
her lover, the tailor, on the following Monday. She was living at 
this time, as it were, in chains, though the chains were gilded. It 
was possible that she might be off at any moment with Daniel 
Thwaite,—and now the more possible because he had money at his 
command. If this should occur, then would the game which the 
Countess and her friends were playing, be altogether lost. Then 


would the check-mate have been absolute. The reader will have 
known that such a step had never been contemplated by the man, 
and will also have perceived that it would have been altogether 
opposed to the girl’s character; but it is hoped that the reader has 
looked more closely into the man’s motives and the girl’s character 
than even her mother was able todo. The Countess had thought 
that she had known her daughter. She had been mistaken, and 
now there was hardly anything of which she could not suspect her 
girl to be capable, Lady Anna was watched, therefore, during every 
minute of the four and twenty hours. A policeman was told off to 
protect the house at night from rope ladders or any other less 
cumbrous ingenuity. The servants were set on guard. Sarah, the 
lady’s-maid, followed her mistress almost like a ghost when the poor 
young lady went to her bedroom. Mrs. Bluestone, or one of the 
girls, was always with her, either indoors or out of doors. Out of 
doors, indeed, sie never went without more guards than one. A 
carriage had been hired,—a luxury with which Mrs. Bluestone had 
hitherto dispensed,—and the carriage was always there when Lady 
Anna suggested that she should like to leave the house. She was 
warmly invited to go shopping, and made to understand that in the 
way of ordinary shopping she could buy what she pleased. But her. 
life was inexpressibly miserable. “What does mamma mean to 
do?” she said to Mrs. Bluestone on the Saturday morning. 
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“In what way, my dear?” 

“Where does she mean to go? She won’t live always in Keppel 
Street ?” 

“No,—I do not think that she will live always in Keppel Street. 
It depends a good deal upon you, I think.” 

“‘T will go wherever she pleases to take me. The lawsuit is over 
now, and I don’t know why we should stay here. I am sure you 
can’t like it.” 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Bluestone did not like it at all. Circum- 
stances had made her a gaoler, but by nature she was very ill 
constituted for that office. The harshness of it was detestable to 
her, and then there was no reason whatever why she should sacrifice 
her domestic comfort for the Lovels. The thing had grown upon 
them, till the Lovels had become an incubus to her. Personally, she 
liked Lady Anna, but she was unable to treat Lady Anna as she 
would treat any other girl that she liked. She had told the Serjeant 
more than once that she could not endure it much longer. And the 
Serjeant did not like it better than did his wife. It was all a labour 
of love, and a most unpleasant labour. “The Countess must take 
her away,” the Serjeant had said. “And now the Serjeant had been 
told by the tailor, in his own chambers, that his word was worth 
nothing! 

“To tell you the truth, Lady Anna, we none of us like it,—not 
because we do not like you, but because the whole thing is disagree- 
able. You are creating very great misery, my dear, because you are 
obstinate.” 

Because I won’t marry my cousin?” 

“No, my dear; not because you won’t marry your cousin. I have 
never advised you to marry your cousin, unless you could love him. 
I don’t think girls should ever be told to marry this man or that. 
But it is very proper that they should be told not to marry this man 
or that. You are making everybody about you miserable, because 
you will not give up a most improper engagement, made with a man 
who is in every respect beneath you.” 

“T wish I were dead,” said Lady Anna. 

“Tt is very easy to say that, my dear; but what you ought to 
wish is, to do your duty.” 

“T do wish to do my duty, Mrs. Bluestone.” 

“Tt can’t be dutiful to stand out against your mother in this way. 
You are breaking your mother’s heart. And if you were to do this 
thing, you would soon find that you had broken your own. It is 
downright obstinacy. I don’t like to be harsh, but as you are here, 
in my charge, I am bound to tell you the truth.” 

“T wish mamma would let me go away,” said Lady Anna, 
bursting into tears. 
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“She will let you go at once, if you will only make the promise 
that she asks of you.” In saying this, Mrs. Bluestone was hardly 
more upon the square than her husband had been, for she knew very 
well, at that moment, that Lady Anna was to go to Keppel Street 
early on the Monday morning, and she had quite made up her mind 
that her guest should not come back to Bedford Square. She had 
now been moved to the special severity which she had shown by 
certain annoyances of her own to which she had been subjected by 
the presence of Lady Anna in her house. She could neither 
entertain her friends nor go out to be entertained by them, and had 
told the Serjeant more than once that a great mistake had been 
made in having the girl there at all. But judgment had operated 
with her as well as feeling. It was necessary that Lady Anna 
should be made to understand before she saw the tailor that she 
could not be happy, could not be comfortable, could not be other 
than very wretched,—till she had altogether dismissed her low-born 
lover. 

“T did not think you would be so unkind to me,” sobbed Lady 
Anna through her tears. 

“JT do not mean to be unkind, but you must be told the truth. 
Every minute that you spend in thinking of that man is a disgrace 
to you.” 

“Then I shall be disgraced all my life,” said Lady. Anna, bursting 
out of the room. 

On that day the Serjeant dined at his club, but came home about 
nine o’cloeck. It had all been planned so that the information might 
be given in the most solemn manner possible. The two girls were 
sitting up in the drawing-room with the guest who, since the 
conversation in the morning, had only seen Mrs. Bluestone during 
dinner. First there was the knock at the door, and then, after a 
quarter of an hour, which was spent up-stairs in perfect silence, there 
came a message. Would Lady Anna have the kindness to go to 
the Serjeant in the dining-room. In silence she left the room, and 
in silence descended the broad staircase. The Serjeant and Mrs. 
Bluestone were sitting on one side of the fire-place, the Serjeant in 
his own peculiar arm-chair, and the lady close to the fender, while a 
seat opposite to them had been placed for Lady Anna. The room 
was gloomy with dark red curtains and dark flock paper. On the 
table there burned two candles, and no more. The Serjeant got up 
and motioned Lady Anna to a chair. As soon as she had seated 
herself, he began his speech. “My dear young lady, you must be 
uo doubt aware that you are at present causing a great deal of 
trouble to your best friends.” 

“T don’t want to cause anybody trouble,” said Lady Anna, think- 
ing that the Serjeant in speaking of her best friends alluded to 
himself and his wife. ‘I only want to go away.” 
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“T am coming to that directly, my dear. I cannot suppose that 
you do not understand the extent of the sorrow that you have 
inflicted on your parent by,—by the declaration which you made to 
Lord Lovel in regard to Mr. Daniel Thwaite.”’ There is nothing, 
perhaps, in the way of exhortation and scolding which the ordinary 
daughter,—or son,—dislikes so much as to be told of her, or his, 
“parent.” ‘My dear fellow, your father will be annoyed,” is 
taken in good part. ‘ What will mamma say?” is seldom received 
amiss. But when young people have their “ parents” thrown at 
them, they feel themselves to be aggrieved, and become at once 
antagonistic. Lady Anna became strongly antagonistic. If her 
mother, who had always been to her her “own, own mamma,” was 
going to be her parent, there must be an end of all hope of 
happiness. She said nothing but compressed her lips together. She 
would not allow herself to be led an inch any way by a man who 
talked to her of her parent. ‘The very idea of such a marriage 
as this man had suggested to you under the guise of friendship was 
dreadful to her. It could be no more than an idea ;—but that you 
should have entertained it was dreadful. She has since asked you 
again and again to repudiate the idea, and hitherto you have refused 
to obey.” 

“ T can never know what mamma really wants till I go and live 
with her again.” 

“T am coming to that, Lady Anna. The Countess has informed 
Mrs. Bluestone that you had refused to give the desired promise unless 
you should be allowed to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite, intimating, I 
presume, that his permission would be necessary to free you from 
your imaginary bond to him.” 

‘Tt would be necessary.” 

“Very well. The Countess naturally felt an abhorrence at allow- 
ing you again to be in the presence of one so much beneath you, 
—who had ventured to address you as he has done. It was a most 
natural feeling. But it has occurred to Mrs. Bluestone and myself, 
that as you entertain this idea of an obligation, you should be allowed 
to extricate yourself from it after your own fashion. You are to meet 
Mr. Thwaite,—on Monday,—at eleven o’clock,—in Keppel Street.” 

« And I am not to come back again ? ” 

When one executes the office of gaoler without fee or reward, 
giving up to one’s prisoner one’s best bedroom, and having a 
company dinner, more or less, cooked for one’s prisoner every day, 
one does not like to be told too plainly of the anticipated joys of 
enfranchisement. Mrs. Bluestone, who had done her best both for 
the mother and the girl, and had done it all from pure motherly 
sympathy, was a little hurt. “Iam sure, Lady Anna, we shall not 
wish you to return,” she said. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Bluestone, you don’t understand me. I don’t think 
you know how unhappy I am because of mamma.” 

Mrs. Bluestone relented at once. “If you will only do as your 
mamma wishes, everything will be made happy for you.” 

“Mr. Thwaite will be in Keppel Street at eleven o’clock on 
Monday,” continued the Serjeant, “and an opportunity will then 
be given you of obtaining from him a release from that unfortunate 
promise which I believe you once made him. I may tell you that 
he has expressed himself willing to give you that release. The debt 
due to him, or rather to his late father, has now been paid by the 
estate, and I think you will find that he will make no difficulty. 
After that anything that he may require shall be done to forward 
his views.” 

« Am I to take my thiugs?” she asked. 

“Sarah shall pack them up, and they shall be sent after you if it 
be decided that you are to stay with Lady Lovel.” They then went 
to bed. 

In all this neither the Serjeant nor his wife had been “on the 
square.” Neither of them had spoken truly to the girl. Mrs. 
Bluestone had let the Countess know that with all her desire to 
assist her ladyship, and her ladyship’s daughter, she could not 
receive Lady Anna back in Bedford Square. As for that sending of 
her things upon certain conditions,—it was a simple falsehood. The 
things would certainly be sent. And the Serjeant, without uttering 
an actual lie, had endeavoured to make the girl think that the tailor 
was in pursuit of money,—and of money only, though he must 
have known that it was not so. The Serjeant no doubt hated a lie, 
—as most of us do hate lies; and had a strong conviction that the 
devil is the father of them. But then the lies which he hated, and 
as to the parentage of which he was quite certain, were lies told to 
him. Who yet ever met a man who did not in his heart of hearts 
despise an attempt made by others to deceive—himself ? They whom 
we have found to be gentler in their judgment towards attempts 
made in another direction have been more than one or two. The 
object which the Serjeant had in view was so good that it seemed to 
him to warrant some slight deyiation from parallelogrammatic 
squareness ;—though he held it as one of his first rules of life 
that the end cannot justify the means. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


NovemMBER, we are told on the best authority, is sacred to the con- 
ceptions of the Cabinet; and few Novembers have ever had so 
critical a meaning for the Liberal party as that which has just con- 
cluded. There are two futures yet open to that Liberal party—a 
possible revival, a possible decay. On the one hand, the great tide 
of enthusiasm which bore Mr. Gladstone to power has long spent its 
force. In the reaction of lassitude, the discontented and the disen- 
chanted are raising angry remonstrance. The victorious Liberal 
majority of 1868 had to compromise as well as to adjourn many 
a cause dear to its component sections, and now the causes which 
were compromised or adjourned are again setting up their claims. 
On the other hand, the great Conservative revival has certainly not 
begun. The recent borough elections, the municipal elections, the 
School Board elections, do not show the Liberal party to be dead. 
Like the Ministry, it has suffered’a heavy blow; it is not what it 
was, but it is still ‘a going concern.” The majority of eighty is a 
thing of the past, but it will take many a Tory triumph to convert it 
into a minority. 

In this balance of forces everything depends on the energy of the 
leaders. It is possible yet to give to Liberal legislation a fresh term 
of life. The legislation of the last five years, if its fruits are at 
present of no gigantic proportions, has been cast in the mould of 
good purpose. It has served to keep alive the spirit of hope, and its 
failures have been due to pettiness and cowardice in tactics rather 
than to total want of strategy. The Government, as a whole, has 
shown too much of that temper which Mr. Kinglake attributes to 
Napoleon III.—a restlessness to attempt grand designs joined to 
a timorousness in the hour of execution. It has had its Mexican 
expedition into the education question, but it has not yet met with 
its Sedan. Tout peut se rétablir it may say, in a sense perhaps more 
true, and not so hopeless. There is yet time for recovery, but it is 
certainly the last time. Ifthe process of disintegration goes on for 
another session, the Conservative reaction will be an inevitable 
reality, and to all appearance it will be a long reality. It is not 
very dreadful to contemplate except to those whom it personally 
concerns; but when it comes the Conservative innings must be a 
very substantial thing, and few Liberals are likely to find it a very 
satisfactory thing. If we can predict anything in politics, it is safe 
to say that the plans of the Liberal party, within the next few 
months, will decide the whole future of that Liberal party for many 
a long day. 
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Now what is it that marks so fatally the weakness of that which 
is called the Liberal party? It is a thing which is tacitly admitted 
by all members of the party alike, and so loudly is it proclaimed by 
the other side that it is rather a truism than a secret. In fact, as we 
all know, “ the great Liberal party ” iscutin half. It consists of two 
sections but moderately welded together, which every jerk and strain 
bursts open afresh. There are three parties in politics and not two ; 
and the three are, Conservatives, Whigs, and the people. The 
latter two, when united, are completely a match for the first; but it 
is certain that singly each is the weaker. The great Conservative 
world is the world of all that pride and wealth and self-complacency, 
which in such a society as ours is certain to be a very large world 
and a very strong world. If it has no high hopes it has little ill- 
will. It has not the least desire to set the world right ; and no wish 
at all to trouble its neighbours. It is satisfied with the social system 
as it is, and its aim is to keep it as it is. It is plain that this is a 
very powerful force in such a country and such a time as ours. It 
possesses, and must possess, a vis ‘nertie which it requires a national 
heave to move. 

3ut the second party which takes in the whole of that official 
liberalism, that professional liberalism, that propertied liberalism, 
which is by reason convinced that to keep things as they are is the 
plainest sort of revolution,—this party is not to be lightly put aside. 
It has given the liberal movement its discipline, its administration, 
and its knowledge. One must be a democrat of a foreign type to 
think that English democracy at any rate could have dispensed with 
its official leaders and its middle-class front rank. 

But what, on the other hand, can these do alone? Conservatism 
falling back on the power of wealth, position, and comfort is a quite 
intelligible thing. But Liberalism doing this is a mere negation, a 
parody, and a contradiction. We are told that a great gulf is 
opening between the two ends of the Liberal party, that the Liberal of 
rank and wealth can have nothing in common with the mere privates 
of his own party, whom he looks on as Radicals; and he is urged 
with a candour only too transparent to clear himself at least from 
this degradation. He can clear himself, indeed, on very simple 
terms, but only of one kind. He can become a Tory, but that 
is all. He can of course sink, if he please, into the nameless ruck 
of the Squire Westerns and the Squire Alworthys, the masters 
of hounds, and the worthy justices, as the case may be, but there life 
for him ends. A Liberal magnate, a great Whig, who has lost the 
confidence of the nation, and ostentatiously cuts himself off from the 
people, is indeed a ridiculous being. For what does he exist, what 
does he want, whom does he lead? Whigs who have ceased to head 
the people are like Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff, officers without 
troops, generals without an army, and not likely to advance very far 
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into the Conservative jungle. Whigs, be it said without offence, are 
only cunning Tories. They may want at heart much the same 
thing; but they are far too practical to invite a contest. Like the 
king who supplanted Wat Tyler, they come out in a noble free- 
handed way and say “ We will be your king!” But what will 
become of the Whigs who should say, “I have nothing for you, my 
good men ” ? 

Official Whiggery, middle-class Liberalism, must have, or seem to 
have, the people at their back, or they are nonentities. What is the 
real strength of that aristocratic élite which feels itself superior to 
the blindness of its order? What of that long-headed respectability 
whose last word is compromise? In itself it is little enough. The 
long-headed and the superior ones are a very decided minority, and 
comfort, wealth, cowardice, and fashion, are ever hardening the well- 
to-do into practical obstructives. If, surrounded by such a host, the 
officer class of Liberalism are not visibly followed by a popular army, 
they are nothing. And on what easy terms can they gain the 
confidence of the people. Never hardly in any country or in any 
age have the political demands of the masses been so moderate, so 
just, so free from extravagance as those of the English people of this 
very day. The rhetorical panics of Conservative prophecy, the shrill 
epigrams of quarterly antipathy, get no support in facts. The notion 
that our working classes of any kind cherish designs against society 
and property, is the very delirium of ill-will and ignorance. There 
was never in England a generation, there is in Europe no labouring 
community, to whom ideas of “social liquidation” are so utterly 
foreign. The International, which has numbered adherents by 
hundreds of thousands in other countries, cannot find its hundreds 
here. The whole scheme of violent reconstruction by political 
centralisation fails to makeadint inthe English mind. Our religion 
of property, even to its superstitions, works down to the rock on which 
our society is founded, till the very tramps and street Arabs in the 
casual ward have got an instinctive sense of property in their par- 
ticular rags. Did any reporter or observer ever tell us that he had 
heard in any genuine gathering of workmen, serious attacks on any 
single right of property ? Is there a party in this island, amidst a 
hubbub of free speech, which in this day advances a programme 
remotely akin to political revolution? Revolution is a ready phrase 
on the tongues and the pens of Conservative rhetoricians. But when 
squeezed into common sense, it means only that which Conservatives 
do not like, or reluctance to accept the Conservative elysium. In 
its plain sense, revolution is an idea as alien to the political aspir- 
ations of our people, as the word is alien to their language. Go 
where you will amongst workmen in town or country, in trades unions, 
in clubs, and “ mass meetings,” and their talk is about Bills and 
Petitions and the sections of an Act, commissions of inquiry, and 
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deputations to ministers. They are saturated with the Parliamentary 
dye, and an indignation meeting of costermongers will be sticklers 
for all the formule in Hansard, and will call “order” and stand by 
the chair. The great social change which is involved in the spread 
of agricultural unionism has stirred deep feelings enough, has 
revealed suffering enough, and thrown up problems enough to have 
called up all the revolutionary passions if they lay in the genius of 
our age. But throughout the struggle, momentous as it has been, 
in a section of our people so little prepared, not a breath has ever 
stirred on those deep waters of political insurrection, nay, not a 
vision even of a political solution. The unions of labourers, like 
the unions of the workmen, have talked, not politics, but political 
economy ; have attacked no class and no government, have called for 
no laws, have denounced no property, and have asked for no help. 
The eftort has been intense and bitter, but from first to last it has 
not roused a trace of political agitation, much less of incendiary 
socialism. The whole seafaring world, the mining world, and the 
railway world, and they are large worlds with us, have been stirred 
to passion by the tale of suffering and slaughter which the most 
guarded of official reports undoubtedly reveal. Yet all this indig- 
nation has taken no revolutionary form. The “moaning of the 
wind” is but a blatant metaphor of the “ Revolutionary Epick.” 
They have neither cast their sufferings on property, nor do they 
look for salvation to the State. Stormy meetings of sailors ask only 
for a few new clauses in an Act; and a union of a hundred thousand 
miners have agitated for years for a few more stringent provisions 
as to truck, weighing, and inspection. In a few weeks there will 
meet in much-maligned Sheffield a parliament chosen by 700,000 
skilled artisans, and there will be heard what in that Parliament has 
been heard before, no visions about reconstructing society, reforming 
property, or regenerating the State, but a solid attention to business, 
a discussion of Bills and Acts, and of bringing certain facts to the 
knowledge of Parliament. 

It is said that Clive, in the midst of his defence against his 
accusers, broke off when he told the tale of his opportunities and his 
temptations. ‘Good God! Mr. Speaker,” he cried, “I wonder at 
my own moderation!” Some such wonder the vast mass of our 
people might well feel if, as with one mind and in one glance, 
they could sum up the bitter suggestions of social pressure around 
them, the wild counsels not seldom flung among them, the furious 
utopias of some countries and some ages, and they could hear the 
calumnies with which they are assailed, whilst holding on with 
astonishing patience to the strictest path of legality and good sense. 
Let any one fairly ask what would be the nature of a vast agrarian 
agitation in some countries, what the language of a single union of 
colliers which united 120,000 men, say in Belgium or France; what 
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would be the attitude abroad of a congress sent by 700,000 men, all 
enrolled and organized as exactly as a German army? And this 
vast association, which no Government in Europe but our own could 
look on without fear, is moving Parliament in the most constitu- 
tional way, towards what are, after all, mere questions of detail; is 
asking nothing of the State but the modifications of three or four 
measures of mere police, which they say are made use of against 
them by their rivals in an economic struggle. That injustice is too 
often worked is admitted by parliaments and ministries. That the 
law of conspiracy is a pitfall, that the law of Master and Servant has 
an unequal side, that the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
distorted by the House of Lords, is as good as admitted by the 
Liberal leaders. What besides these are the immediate wants of the 
working classes are questions of administrative detail, matters for 
parliamentary committees, with nothing in the shape of revolution, 
or socialism, or even democracy about them, measures for protecting 
life and health, for inspecting dangerous ships, fiery mines, adulterated 
food, measures which may be wise or may be unwise, but which are 
simple matters of working machinery. Not one word in all this to 
justify the inflated terrors of Conservative leaders, not a trace of 
menacing “ Society,” nor a tone that could alarm Property. If ever 
there was a moment in modern politics when official Liberalism had 


much to gain and nothing to lose by honestly throwing in its lot 
with the working millions, when their political aims were moderate 
and their political alliance safe, the present moment is of all that 
went before, and of all perhaps that will come after, the critical hour 
of choice. 

Honestly to renew or retain that alliance requires no great 
thing. It means no doubt the clearing out the Home Office from 


, 


that laborious lumber of “ favourable considerations” which now 
chokes up its doors; it means the giving up of that system of official 
trickery by which demands that cannot be gainsayed are slily 
muddled away ; it means no more of the back-stairs bargains with 
sects and churches. But to ask for straightforward and efficient 
work is not asking so much. There is perhaps little need for any 
heroic measures. Those who would counsel Mr. Gladstone to reopen 
his House with startling novelties, who call out for some stroke of 
sensational legislation are not the wisest friends of Mr. Gladstone 
or the Liberal party. Non tali auxilio. Mr. Gladstone assumes the 
air of a man who thinks he has done his great work ; his immediate 
followers most certainly have that air, however little they assume it. 
The generation of which Mr. Bright is the incarnation feels, and 
feels with justice, that its great part is played. As one of the ablest 
and most zealous of them said to a younger man, “ You see the 
Radical programme with which we started in life is now all but 
realised.”” The Radical programme of the older sort realised at 
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last, and yet the millennium is not come! Well, we must accept 
these things. To force these complacent veterans into new campaigns 
would be to risk certain defeat. Heroic measures, even if they could 
plan them, would come from their lips with a hollow voice and a 
lack-lustre look. 

There is a simpler way of quelling domestic discontent without 
dazzling attention by heroic campaigns. And that way is by honestly 
studying the causes of that discontent, patiently working out the 
people’s claims, and dealing with them in a spirit of serious states- 
manship, and not in the spirit of official shuffling. There is a great 
field before Liberal statesmen yet, without stirring the deeps of 
social agitation, or revising the constitution. The frank admission 
of the agricultural population to political rights, after the signal 
lessons of the labourers’ movement, is an obvious necessity, as just as 
it is safe. The proofs of oppressive use of police law and justices’ 
law, are too overwhelming and ubiquitous to be stored away even in 
the enormous receptacles of “ favourable considerations,” which must 
lie as vaults beneath the floors of the Home Office, and the Board of 
Trade. Let us vary the Irish sessions, and the Educational sessions, 
and the Universal Muddle sessions, by a session of internal adminis- 
tration. Suppose a minister really tried to make any one department 
efficient in the sense in which a Prussian department is efficient ; 
suppose a little of that genius which goes to make a party debate 
were thrown into the study of some of those details of domestic legis- 
lation, which make or ruin the happiness of the homes of the poor. 
It is a career, humble perhaps, but doubtless more substantial than 
any sham heroic legislation, for which the hour is not ripe, or the 
men are not come. The land question is a solid reality, which sneers 
and statistics are not likely to extinguish. But who shall say that it 
is ripe for legislation? Who can exactly say what it is? The 
working of our laws affecting the land is so technical and so intricate 
that the effect of any single change in the law is what no one can 
accurately trace, who is not a real-property lawyer with an eye for 
politics. The immediate effect of making an acre of land as market- 
able as a horse, would probably be to stimulate afresh the creation of 
great estates. The immediate effect of ‘abolishing primogeniture” 
would probably be nothing but the saving some lawyers a good deal 
of trouble. The immediate effect of a crude interference with settle- 
ments would probably be to create a new order of conveyancers who 
would succeed in eluding it. Altogether, “the land question ” needs 
an amount of threshing out which has not yet begun, ere it can enter 
the field of practical politics. And perhaps not one man in a thousand 
who talks of the land question knows what are the laws he wishes to 
modify. As tothe “ Church question,” that it would appear is reserved 
by fate for Mr. W. H. Gladstone and his contemporaries, zather than 
for Mr. W. E. Gladstone and his. With Education the present dynasty 
will have enough to do, if it can get out of the mess which it has 
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itself created. He must have strange ideas of statesmanship who 
still persists in seeing it in the grand measure, which is now covering 
the land with sectarian quarrels, and has stirred half the great towns 
to phrensies of polemical combat. They must have strange views 
about religion, who think it is served by turning half the clergy 
into agitators; or about education, who think it served by elevating 
it to the position of an Orange procession in Belfast. With all these 
matters on hand, and the Ashantee war to get out of, the party in 
power have enough to do without being bated into heroic measures, 
or being allured into burning questions. It is slack water on the 
tide of things, and the men are no longer in the flush of success. 
It is ill telling a man just braised by a heavy fall to brace himself up 
by running a mile in his shirt. They are the very Dombeys of 
political pitilessness, who think nothing is needed to revive a party 
but ‘to make an effort.” There is ‘a field for Liberalism yet, and a 
field on which it may be strong. And it lies on the side of a frank 
alliance with the people, an honest attention to claims which were 
never so small in extent, and never so just in principle. 


Xeflection, perhaps, will diminish rather than increase the meaning 
of the startling vote which founded the dynasty of the Macmahons. 
At first sight, and to those who rely.on forms, a great country on 
that night voted itself under a despotism more curiously unlimited 
than any outside of Russia. When we look below the surface this 
is not quite the case. Despotisms of the grand kind are not founded 
without a flash of enthusiasm round either a principle or a man. 
They are not the prize of a stop-gap. They are not, and least of all 
in France, to be held by nonentities. Now Marshal Macmahon is 
what the French sometimes call une immense nullité. He is of all stop- 
gaps the most patent, by his own avowal, of all politicians the most 
completely blank. A brave soldier and a man of his word, in the field 
a skilful general of division, he is as a political force neither more nor 
less than a police-sergeant from the Rue Jerusalem. He is politically 
a mere Javert, with a martinet’s devotion to “authority,” but not 
an idea beyond. He has now lost his character, which stood high as 
an honest soldier, and has chosen to exhibit himself as the tool of a 
faction. He is become nothing but one of the Conservative generals, 
and one of the most incapable of them in every political sense. The 
helpless way in which he allows himself to appear as the puppet of 
men like the Duke De Broglie borders on the ludicrous. We may dis- 
miss the notion that in him we see the successor of Napoleon. Napoleon, 
with all his blunders and his weakness, was something more than a 
policeman on horseback. It is out of the question to make a hero of 
a man whose principal distinction is to have lost the greatest battle 
in the history of his country. France may choose a Dictator, but she 
will choose a Dictator and not a puppet. 
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It is clear from this and other reasons that no great change is 
accomplished. The provisoire.is prolonged. Macmahon has been 
voted into the chair, but power remains just where it has been so 
long—with the Assembly ; the Marshal being a figure-head, with 
no more political initiative than any sergeant of‘dragoons. The real 
dictatorship is in the hands of the Ministry, who are still, as before, 
liable to the ultimate control of the Chamber, \ The situation is 
black enough, and full of peril to France; but the vote of the 19th, 
the result of casual intrigue, has not seriously changed the position 
of things. France has been permanently saddled with Macmahon, 
but she has not been saddled with De Broglie; and De Broglie, not 
Macmahon, holds the real power in his hands. De Broglie, and any 
other minister, is at the mercy of a parliamentary majority ; and 
what an intrigue has made, an intrigue can unmake. ‘The true 
meaning of the recent vote is simply this:—Order; all questions 
adjourned. What there is more is a personal compliment to the 
soldier who led France to the greatest disaster in her history. 

The votes which seated two republican generals are a sign on the 
other side of irresistible meaning. For the first time in modern 
French history the whole force of the government has been systema- 
tically defied by the rural electors. A nation which in spite of 
official machinery so vast can assert itself with such freedom and 
such sound judgment, is not to be bound hand and foot by a petty 
intriguer like De Broglie, or so commonplace a soldier as Mac- 
mahon. The last elections, moreover, have brought into notice the . 
fact that the army is not united, and that even in the rank of general 
are to be found men, not yet cashiered, who adhere to the republican - 
party. Men like Faidherbe and Chanzy are in practical exile for 


their public adhesion to it, and the Bellemares, the Valazés, and the ~: | 


Saussiers, prove that even in the higher ranks are to be found men 
not wholly prepared to be the instruments of violence. In the lower 
ranks it has been long known ‘there has been an element hostile 
to the reactionary plot, an element which some have calculated as a 
fourth of the whole. An army, it is true, is the instrument of its 
chiefs; and whilst it follows these, we have only to deal with them. 
But in the momentous struggle for national life which the French 
people is waging, it is cheering to reflect that North is with South, 
and East with West, that peasant, farmer, and workman for the first 
time are side by side; that the new Dictator represents nothing but 
the voice of the army, and it is now clear not of the whole of that. 
FreDERIc Harrison. 
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